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“Measuring Up” to a Saint 


In France and England during the Middle Ages it 
was the custom of wealthy parishioners to donate candles 
tall as themselves for use on shrine altars. 

This practice gave rise to the expression of “‘measur- 
ing up”’ to a saint. 
People of moderate circumstances brought flowers and later, 


small candles—simple offerings which gradually evolved into the 
present day Vigil Light.* 


Today, Vigil Lights burn before coontlese shrines 
and side altars throughout the world, serving as 
public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful to 

pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 


WG éBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


THE PIONEER CHURCH CANDLE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 









*Vigil Light is the 
—_ mark “light identi- 
ying votive lights made 
exclusively by Will & 
Baumer. 
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More confusion over immigration 

The confusion among U. S. Catholics occasioned by 
the McCarran-Walter bill, passed over the President’s 
veto in late June, continues. On September 18 Sarah 
Weadick of NCWC’s Immigration Bureau, as reported 
by NC News Service, told the National Council of 
Catholic Women at their Seattle meeting: 1) that 
everybody was complaining about the national-origins 
feature of the bill, but that nobody proposed a “defi- 
nite, spelled-out substitute”; and 2) that the NC 
Immigration Bureau was opposed to the national- 
origins plan “from the very start.” Now the primary 
responsibility for initiating and amending Federal im- 
migration laws rests with Congress. What are Senators 
and Representatives for if not to make good laws? If 
the respective committees of Congress proposed a very 
unsatisfactory piece of immigration legislation, as they 
undoubtedly did, let’s keep the blame where it be- 
longs, on their shoulders. Blame also attaches to those 
members of Congress who successfully voted to over- 
ride the President’s veto. The Department of Justice 
and the State Department are also at fault for not 
fighting for a better bill. As for Catholics, isn’t NC’s 
Immigration Bureau in a position to sponsor immigra- 
tion legislation that Catholics can approve? If no 
“definite, spelled-out substitute” for the M-W bill was 
proposed, whose fault was that? Regarding the na- 
tional-origins quota system, the President said in his 
veto message: “With the idea of quotas in general 
there is no quarrel.” The quarrel was and is with the 
discriminatory way quotas were assigned. There can 
be no possible excuse for the frankly nationalistic and 
even racist attitudes openly stated on the floor of Con- 
gress by sponsors of this bill and purposely written 
into its provisions. 


U. S. Conciliation Service: a defense 

In the course of his interesting address to the AFL 
convention in New York, on September 18, General 
Eisenhower observed that there was enough respon- 
sible leadership in labor and management to assure 
industrial peace, but that a lack of the same in the 
Government has been keeping us from getting on with 
the job. He continued: 


As just one example of where that job could 
begin, consider how woefully inefficient is our 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. It 
stands aside, in deference to political maneuver- 
ing, until disputes have reached the boiling point. 

Federal mediation has fallen into such disrepute 
in America that our people may have forgotten 
what mediation can do. 


For a number of reasons, that passage in the General's 
speech was most unfortunate. In the first place, the 
Federal Conciliation Service as it now exists is the 
creation of the Taft-Hartley Act, which divorced it 
from the Department of Labor. In the second place, 
it has been directed, until a few days ago, by Cyrus 
Ching, a former big-business executive, a Republican 
and one of the most respected industrial statesmen in 
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the country. In the third place, far from being woefully 
inefficient, the service has built up a fine record and 
has generally earned the respect of the public. During 
the last fiscal year, for example, it successfully inter- 
vened in 15,000 labor disputes. At least in this passage 
in his address, the General was very badly advised. 


Peace in coal—at a price 

With the announcement on September 20 that the 
Northern soft-coal operators had agreed to hike the 
basic daily wage of miners by $1.90 and up contri- 
butions to the welfare fund from 30 to 40 cents a ton, 
interest in the annual coal negotiations shifted to the 
new Wage Stabilization Board. The board must ap- 
prove the increase before it can legally take effect. 
Last week we noted that the wage pattern had jelled 
between a minimum increase of 374 cents an hour 
over the level prevailing on January 1, 1950 and a 
maximum of 50 cents an hour. We also noted that 
the coal miners, prior to the present settlement, were 
already close to the permissible maximum. While the 
wages of coal diggers are not computed on a strict 
hourly basis, it would appear that, regardless of 
necessary adjustments in applying the WSB yardstick 
to the coal industry, John L. Lewis has won some- 
thing more than the allowable limit. The WSB formula 
is based on the cost-of-living index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Between January, 1950 and January, 
1951, the index rose 10 per cent. Since then it has gone 
up approximately six per cent more. While this was 
happening, the miners, who had a basic daily wage of 
$14.05 in January, 1950, gained an increase of 70 cents 
a day in March, 1950; $1.60 a day in January, 1951; 
and now $1.90 a day. WSB may disregard the March, 
1950 increase, since the negotiations which led to it 
began in mid-1949. The January, 1951 increase would 
then fall, roughly, within the 10-per-cent limit. Strictly 
speaking, the miners would seem to be entitled now 
to an increase of six per cent over the basic wage 
prevailing in January, 1951. But the operators estimate 
that the $1.90 they have agreed to comes to at least 
10 per cent. It will be interesting to see how WSB 
forces the extra four per cent into its prevailing pattern. 


Pensions and depressions 
Though businessmen are at the moment generally 
optimistic over the short-term prospect, they are 
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already worrying about what may happen when Gov- 
ernment defense spending starts tapering off. Labor 
leaders share their apprehensions. During the past 
seven years, industry has expanded productive capac- 
ity at an unprecedented rate. When more normal times 
return, will consumers be able to take up all the 
slack that will result from a decline in military ex- 
penditures? Will we then get the depression which 
the Kremlin—and a good many U. S. economists and 
industrialists—so confidently expected after World 
War II? The answer, of course, is that nobody knows. 
So long as our economy remains free—that is, de- 
pendent on millions of individual decisions—some ups 
and downs are inevitable. There exist sound reasons, 
however, for believing that no foreseeable recession 
will approach the tragic lengths of the 1929 bust. 
It is now increasingly recognized, for instance, that 
the growth of pensions, private and public, is, as a 
recent Prentice-Hall survey put it, “definitely anti- 
deflationary.” As of December $1, 1951, 4.4 million 
people were receiving monthly checks under the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance system. 
That added up to about $2 billion a year in purchas- 
ing power. By 1960, persons over 65 eligible for pen- 
sions of one kind or another will total nearly 16 
million. The Prentice-Hall study estimates that their 
spending power will top $10 billion a year. That 
guess may be on the conservative side, since private 
pension plans—of which more than 18,000 are now in 
operation—continue to grow with every passing month. 
Such a reserve of buying power did not exist in 1929. 
It is a cushion that will break the force of any future 
business spill. 


Mission to Mcscow ended 

The business of the month-long Sino-Soviet confer- 
ence over, Chou En-lai, China’s Premier, left Moscow 
on September 22 with a warning to the West. Relations 
between China and Russia, said Chou, had been 
strengthened by his talks with Stalin. Any effort to 
disrupt Chinese-Russian friendship, he added, would 
fail. Taken at face value, the communiqué issued at 
the close of the conference gave Chou little to crow 
about. On the surface Russia and China reached but 
two agreements: 1) Russia would drop her half inter- 
est in the Manchurian Railway; 2) The Soviets would 
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keep troops in Port Arthur at Chinese “request.” It 
would be absurd to conclude that this was all the con- 
ference achieved. Chou En-lai did not trek to Moscow 
with a retinue of ministers of heavy industry, fuel and 
machine construction and an array of generals and 
admirals merely to discuss the Changchun Railway 
and Port Arthur. The Chinese undoubtedly were look- 
ing for more economic aid, arms and capital equip- 
ment to expand their own industry. Because the com- 
muniqué mentions no such commitments on the part 
of Russia, it does not follow that Chou returned to 
Peiping with an empty bag. The forthcoming congress 
of the Soviet Communist party and the “Asian and 
Pacific Peace Conference” in Peiping, both slated for 
October, may prove to be the setting for a dramatic 
announcement of what really happened in Moscow. 
China’s next steps in Korea and elsewhere will also 
tend to reveal the full import of the meeting in the 
Kremlin. For the moment, however, unless Chou En-lai 
is whistling in the dark, there is no tangible proof of 
cracks in the Chinese-Russian alliance. 


Encouragement from Southeast Asia 

A five-day conference of unique importance for 
Southeast Asia held its opening session in Manila on 
September 17. Officials of thirteen Southeast Asian 
nations, including several Ministers of Defense, began 
a series of unofficial discussions on ways of dealing 
with armed dissidents and Communist-led trouble- 
makers. The Philippine Veterans Legion, an organiza- 
tion comparable to our own American Legion, spon- 
sored the meeting. The conference was not directly 
anti-Communist in purpose. Its agenda rather empha- 
sized the need of achieving stability throughout the 
area by suppressing any and all malcontents who were 
trying to overthrow their elected governments. Attack- 
ing their problems realistically, the conferees reck- 
oned that there could be no suppressing of dissidents 
until the causes of their disloyalty were rooted out. 
Thus discussion ran the full gamut of possible social- 
reform programs, from land redistribution to educa- 
tion, as means of dispelling disaffection in Southeast 
Asia. The conference had this peculiar advantage: it 
had no official government sponsorship. The delegates 
were therefore able to discuss their mutual problems 
and pool their experiences in combating the Commu- 
nist threat without being paralyzed by the diplomatic 
inhibitions which usually handicap international dis- 
cussions. Furthermore, it was purely a Southeast Asian 
affair. The West was not represented on the theory 
that the threat to stability in the area was the concern 
and responsibility of the thirteen nations present at 
the conference. Our efforts to help Asiatics help them- 
selves have clearly borne fruit. 


German Reds’ mission to Bonn 

Five men from the East German Parliament traveled 
from Berlin to Bonn to deliver a letter. They might just 
as well have sent it by mail. The letter contained a 
proposal that East and West Germany get together to 
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discuss means toward reunifying the country. West 
Germany’s Bundestag President, Hermann Ehlers, re- 
ceived the delegation, took the letter, reminded the 
bearers that the Reds were responsible for the kid- 
napping of Dr. Walter Linse, an anti-Communist jurist 
who disappeared in West Berlin this summer, told 
them that they need not hang around for an answer, 
and sent them packing. No negotiations or parleys 
whatever were arranged. In the course of their state- 
ment, the East Germans let at least four cats out of 
the bag. They admitted that the East German Govern- 
ment does not control the security police (which is a 
pretty plain confession that Russia does). They stated 
that a reunited Germany would be saddled with repa- 
rations to Russia. They revealed that Russia still holds 
German prisoners she won't release because the “Amer- 
icans will put them in uniform.” And finally, they 
blurted out that the real reason for the mission was 
to “try to prevent the threatening ratification of the 
Bonn Convenion and the European Army treaty.” This 
final admission is the Communist propaganda boner 
of the year. German Socialists have also been trying, 
if not to prevent, at least to stall that ratification. If 
they continue to try, they will sound more and more 
like the Communists. Chancelor Adenauer’s hand will 
therefore be strengthened when the ratification comes 
up for final reading early this fall. This East German 
propaganda has gone kaput. 


“Porgy and Bess” as ambassadors 

“If the opinion in Berlin is the same,” said Time 
magazine for September 22, commenting on the smash 
hit scored by George Gershwin’s folk-opera Porgy and 
Bess in Vienna, “then it [the opera] will represent one 
of Uncle Sam’s most successful cultural missions to 
date.” Berlin opinion was even more of a rave than 
Vienna’s. The players got no less than twenty-one cur- 
tain calls, and the individual performance of William 
Warfield as Porgy “was hailed in a manner that Berlin 
reserves only for its greatest classical opera stars.” Mr. 
Warfield proved a good ambassador off-stage, too. 
When asked whether the opera represented Negro life 
in America, he said that it did in some ways, “but in 
just the same way in which one cannot leave the opera 
Carmen believing that Carmen represents life in 
Spain.” The real point is not whether the opera is true 
to U. S. life, but that the Negro artists who triumphed 
in it showed that they are not disgruntled and self- 
pitying, like the unrepresentative Paul Robeson. Lim- 
ited in the extent to which they have been integrated 
into the theatrical and artistic life of the United States, 
realizing that discrimination still operates against 
them, they nevertheless went abroad proud of their 
Americanism and determined to show Europe that 
American democracy, imperfect though it still may be, 
can foster great art and great artists. The Vienna and 
Berlin appearances were sponsored by the State De- 
partment. Their tremendous success ought to make 
the Department give serious thought about doing more 
of the same. 


CHILEAN ELECTIONS 

Events of the last few months indicate a rising tide 
of nationalistic feeling in Latin America. Serious infla- 
tion causing hardship and distress among the working 
classes has encouraged political leaders to lash out at 
fees both real and fancied. In this charged atmosphere, 
attacks on “United States imperialism” and “economic 
aggression” are very popular. 

On September 4, the Chilean electorate returned to 
office the 74-year-old ex-President, Carlos Ibdiiez. Thus 
Chile falls into line with such other Latin countries as 
Ecuador and Bolivia, where recent political changes 
have brought into power strongly nationalistic regimes 
following in their own way the pattern set by Péron 
in Argentina. 

The President-elect, who will take office on Novem- 
ber 4, subject to ratification by the Chilean Congress, 
defeated three opponents with strong appeals to ex- 
tremists of both Right and Left. Since there are eleven 
official political parties in Chile, not including the 
Communists (who are banned), any winner comes to 
power by means of a coalition. [bafiez’ followers made 
a strong bid for Communist support in Congress last 
March when they asked for the repeal of the Law for 
the Defense of Democracy, through which the Com- 
munist party had been outlawed. Ibdfiez recently 
stated his intention as President to have this law re- 
considered before the congressional elections take 
place next March. He also sees no reason for not main- 
taining diplomatic and commercial relations with the 
U.S.S.R. 

But Ibafiez is primarily a nationalist. He ran a thinly 
veiled military dictatorship during his former term in 
office, from 1927 to 1931. Moreover, his connections 
with the Chilean Nazi party in the ’thirties are a matter 
of record. He is on friendly terms with Perén, whose 
diplomatic staff in Chile has been charged by the 
Gonzalez Videla Government of giving aid to Ibdiiez 
by means of “offensive propaganda.” With respect to 
the United States, the Ibafistas have followed the 
familiar line. Their particular point of attack was the 
military-assistance pact signed April 9 and ratified in 
a stormy session of the Chilean deputies by a vote of 
78 to 21. Riots greeted the anno:ncement of the vote. 
Accusations were made that the treaty provided for 
American bases on Chilean soil (which it does not) 
in exchange for $38 million in war aid, and that Chile 
would be drawn into a war of aggression by the United 
States. 

More recently Ibafiez has been denouncing foreign 
capital interests who have ambitions to “colonialize” 
Chile. With the United States clearly in mind, he said 
that foreigners must get only equal treatment with 
Chileans. If that did not work out, hé would demand 
nationalization. He was certainly thinking of the cop- 
per industry, where a Chilean embargo last May as 
the result of a price dispute brought serious difficulties 
for the U. S. defense program. It is to be hoped that, 
by inauguration time, Ibdjiez will let more moderate 
counsel prevail. Pau S, Lirrz 
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The Nixon affair could be one of the most salutary 
influences in many years in improving the ethics of 
public office if Congress has the courage to have a look 
at this subject come January. No reporter can be in 
Washington long without wondering how important 
public men, many of them with names known to al- 
most everyone, can live on the scale they do on the 
Government salaries they receive. Any political re- 
porter knows the extreme need for cash that often con- 
fronts the campaigning Congressman trying to be 
re-elected. He knows there are men and interests which 
never become known to the public always ready to 
provide such help in return for votes or favors. But 
because there are no public inquiries into such ques- 
tionable ethics, and because none of the people in- 
volved is willing voluntarily to disclose the facts, the 
information is almost never made public. 

Congressmen are extremely sensitive when it comes 
to tightening up election laws, restrictions on the 
handling of campaign funds, personal affairs, etc. One 
of the few men with the courage to try it in recent 
years was gritty Sen. Carl Hatch of New Mexico. He 
succeeded in driving the so-called Hatch clean-politics 
law through Congress, but in doing so he incurred the 
wrath and bitterness and ridicule of men all about him 
in the Senate who had been his friends. Yet the law 
he sponsored is on the books today and, if it has not 
done all that was hoped for it, none the less it has 
eliminated some of the evils of coercion of Federal 
workers for political purposes. 

So eminently honest a man as Sen. George D. Aiken 
asserts, in connection with the Nixon affair, that no 
Senator can live in Washington on his salary alone. 
Inflation has indeed outrun the rate of increase of the 
congressional pay-check. So Senate and House mem- 
bers resort to all sorts of dodges to get more adequate 
funds. They sign up with agents who book them for 
speeches around the country at so much per. They 
write for magazines. They turn to ham-acting on tele- 
vision for a price. Only a few are lucky enough to be 
financially independent—and they may boast that 
being a Senator means an out-of-pocket cost to them 
of $25,000 or $50,000 a year. 

Senator Nixon has testified that not a penny of the 
$18,000 he received from California supporters ever 
went to his own personal account. Governor Stevenson 
acknowledges he has been paying some of his aides 
in Illinois over and above their saiaries from special 
funds, but says it was all on the level. What all this 
has done is to let the people have just a peek at some- 
thing it never knew much about before. One thing 
Congress ought to do is to lay down ground rules for 
the full public reporting of all outside income. 

CuaRLEs LUCEY 
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The Catholic Church is no longer wholly alien in Fin- 
land, once an entirely Catholic country, reports St. 
Ansgar’s Bulletin for September. Two priests and 
eight sisters care for 169 parishioners in Turku (Abo), 
of whom 96 are Finnish. Twenty-five years ago there 
was not a single Finnish Catholic in Turku, now the 
second-largest parish in Finland. Largest is Helsinki, 
with 800 parishioners. Last Christmas, for the first 
time in Finnish history, Mass was broadcast all over 
the country. Many Lutherans listened in, and the 
broadcast was said to be a great success. St. Ansgar’s 
Bulletin is distributed gratis by St. Ansgar’s Catholic 
Scandinavian League, 40 West 13th St., New York 11, 
N. Y. 

p> Duquesne University will open its second annual 
Institute on Communism, Oct. 6. Founded last year 
by Rev. John Schlicht, professor of history at Du- 
quesne, the Institute enrolled 65 students from busi- 
ness, civic, labor and professional groups. The course 
consists of fifteen two-hour lectures, and studies the 
Philosophy of Communism, Communism in Power, 
and Communism in the United States. 

p Loyola University, Chicago, announces its fourth 
annual pre-seminary course in Latin for students who 
wish to become priests but are deficient in that lan- 
guage. The course, to be given in the Feb.-June 
semester, 1953, will be devoted exclusively to the 
intensive study of Latin. Students may earn up to 
twelve semester-hours of credit. Applicants should 
address Rev. Laurence Henderson, S.J., Loyola Uni- 
versity, 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26. 

p> Reported at the convention of the National Council 
of Catholic Women in Seattle, Sept. 20-24, was a 
survey of TV programs for children conducted by a 
parish Council of Catholic Women in Falls Church, 
Va. A thousand questionnaires distributed to children 
in the parochial school brought a 75-per-cent return. 
A hundred women tabulated and analyzed the results 
and gave a rating from the parents’ point of view to 
60 programs. The rating chart was sent to TV stations 
and advertising agencies. The TV industry showed a 
“phenomenal” interest in the survey, said Martin Work 
of the National Council of Catholic Men, who made 
the report. 

p Catholic reading matter for German seamen dock- 
ing in New Orleans from Hamburg is urgently needed 
by Rev. Thomas A. McDonough, C.SS.R., port chap- 
lain. Most of the German seamen are Lutherans, but 
they enjoy the Catholic reading material. Moreover, 
it gives them a true picture of America and American 
life which offsets the propaganda spread among them 
by the Communists. Papers, books and magazines 
should be sent to the Catholic Maritime Club, 711 
Camp St., P. O. Box 942, New Orleans 12. C. K. 
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Near-criminal 


crime reporting 


The recent announcement by FBI director J. Edgar 
Hoover that two million major crimes would be com- 
mitted in the United States during 1952 was treated 
casually in the daily press. Responsible news publishers 
regarded the increase in crime as, unfortunately, be- 
yond their control. The section of the daily press 
that specializes in lurid reporting of crime must have 
noted without regret that the report was a pledge 
of abundant future copy. It would be “good” copy, too 
—murder, assault, rape; “picture” copy, with plenty of 
chance for re-creating the crime vividly and alluringly 
in the minds of every emotionally unbalanced reader. 

Best of all, in the minds of such editors, this makes 
double-use copy, because while the front pages and 
the centerfold are exploiting every lurid feature of the 
more sensational crimes, and thus planting the seed 
of more crimes, the editorial pages carry sanctimonious 
pleas for a curb on crime. So the decent citizen, too, 
is hooked and kept as a reader. 

The words just used, “and thus planting the seed 
of more crimes,” were not just a passing and ill- 
tempered fling at the yellow press. These words stand 
as an indictment. The way in which the sensation- 
mongering type of newspaper reports certain kinds of 
crime not only offends the sensibilities of decent 
people, but contributes considerably to the increase 
of those very crimes. 

Dr. Renatus Hartogs, chief psychiatrist at the Youth 
House in New York City and assistant psychiatrist at 
the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center there, was 
quoted on September 18 by the New York World 
Telegram and Sun as follows: 


As for more specific causes of the wave of sex 
offenses, I fee] the detailed reports on vice, which 
create unnecessary stimulation of sexual curios- 
ity, and reports of police corruption . . . are con- 
tributing factors. 

Police officials would also inform these editors that 
a large number of crimes against the human person 
can be traced back to a diet of newspaper crime 
stories. The testimony of psychiatrists and police offi- 
cials is hardly necessary. Common sense alone should 
tell an intelligent adult what to expect when an un- 
balanced imagination is inflamed by the luridly vivid 
details of a sex crime reported by picture and story in 
the daily press. 

This accusation of partial responsibility for the 
increase in crime will be met, of course, by two well- 
known journalistic reflexes. “We in America,” such 
editors will retort, “have a free press. We have a duty 
to our readers and a full right to present the whole 
truth.” This is false. No editor has an unconditioned 
right to incite to crime. Any right is qualified by cir- 
cumstances, and it is a simple fact that sex crimes, on 
which these disedifying editors fondly dwell, cannot 
be reported in all their details without shocking normal 
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readers and seducing the overimaginative and neu- 
rotic. 

Editors are inclined to meet such a plea with a 
rebuff to “puritanical censorship” and the old ding- 
dong about “reporting life as it is.” Well, asking editors 
to respect ordinary human decency is not being puri- 
tanical. Asking for self-restraint is not a form of “cen- 
sorship.” And “realism” is a lame excuse for spreading 
sordid stories and pictures across the pages of the 
daily newspaper. 

When Hollywood shirked its social responsibilities 
by producing immoral films and theatres everywhere 
exhibited them, the Legion of Decency was established 
to ask people to stay away from immoral films. 
Whether something similar is in order to cope with the 
excesses of the daily press is something that ought to 
be discussed. Meanwhile those who heartily disap- 
prove of the way some newspapers sensationalize 
crime stories are left to their own devices. They are 
not powerless to let publishers and editors know where 
they stand on this social evil. 


The Catholic press 


on party candidates 


The four-page signed editorial in the Commonweal for 
September 26 endorsing the candidacy of Governor 
Stevenson raises an interesting question: how should 
the Catholic press write about politics, especially 
during election campaigns? 

The Commonweal occupies a unique position in 
American Catholic journalism. It is a weekly review 
of opinion, edited entirely by Catholic laymen, con- 
cerned (among other things) with “the evaluation of 
political, social] and economic issues.” Its editors try 
to analyze such issues in terms of Catholic social teach- 
ing as they understand it. There is, very clearly, noth- 
ing “official” about the Commonweal. It depends for 
its circulation upon the extent to which the American 
public finds its weekly issues a valuable expression of 
informed opinion 0. current events. Since its editors 
profess to be guided by Catholic doctrine, one may 
conclude that the Commonweal will attract the kind 
of reader it now has only so long as it convinces them 
that what appears in its pages falls within the rather 
elastic limits of defensible Catholic comment on pub- 
lic affairs. 

There seems to be no conclusive reason why such 
a journal should not announce its political preference 
during a Presidential campaign. No one can reasonably 
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infer that the Catholic Church is in any way involved 
in this endorsement, which is a considered statement 
of the personal convictions of the four editors who 
signed it. The editorial attempts to justify the staff's 
choice of Governor Stevenson by an objective pres- 
entation of reasons. The endorsement is explicitly 
described as revocable. It recognizes the possibility 
that other American Catholics, applying the sane 
standards, could reach a different conclusion. 

Many Catholics will disagree with the Common- 
weal’s contention that its staff could “withhold their 
endorsement,” as they say, “only at the risk of intel- 
lectual and moral dishonesty.” This alleged compulsion 
undoubtedly sprang from strong personal convictions 
which strike us as less than persuasive. The Common- 
weal enjoys a wide latitude of editorial freedom, which 
certainly includes that of not endorsing candidates. 

Diocesan weeklies and scores of other rather special- 
purpose Catholic publications are too closely identi- 
fied with the Church and with religious organizations 
to admit of party commitments. Some of them deal 
with those political questions which their editors, exer- 
cising the wide discretion allowed them, seem to feel 
are relevant to the purpose of their publications. Opin- 
ions can certainly differ on whether or not a great deal 
of subjectivism enters into the decision to treat this 
or that political question and to treat it in this or that 
way. The difference between the way political ques- 
tions are handled in the Catholic press and in Catholic 
colleges (in courses in economics, sociology and po- 
litical science) is not always complimentary to Cath- 
olic journalism. 

This Review, unlike nearly all other American Cath- 
olic publications, aims to report and evaluate all 
important public issues week by week. Its editors try 
to write about them in the role, one might say, of 
Catholic university professors turned journalists. They 
make a very special effort during election campaigns 
to avoid even the semblance of party commitments. 
As priest-editors, they are under this limitation. The 
Commonweal is not. That is one important difference 
between the only two Catholic weekly reviews of 
opinion in the United States. 


Degeneration of 


“containment”’ policy 


The man who formulated the “containment” policy, 
George F. Kennan, former head of the Policy Planning 
Division of the State Department and now U. S. Am- 
bassador in Moscow, takes a dim view of the rival 
plan that goes by the name of “liberation.” As far as 
he is concerned, the existing strategy, with which his 
name is so closely associated, is the only practical one 
for the time being. He sees no call for any change in 
the direction of something more forceful and positive 
in our relations to the USSR. These personal opinions 
of his were indirectly but unmistakably allowed to 
filter out to the press on the occasion of his visit to 
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London last week for the periodic conference of the 
heads of American diplomatic missions in Europe. 
They call for some comments. 

The architect of our current policy is quite com- 
petent to defend his position on practical grounds, 
especially, as we noticed editorially last week, since 
there is yet to emerge a sharp distinction between the 
two so-called opposing opinions. But Mr. Kennan 
does not seem to be fully aware that the “contain- 
ment” school has become suspect not simply because 
of “passivity” or “negation” but because it has come 
to imply a return to power politics and the division 
of the world into spheres of influence. 

This is a system that the best minds in American 
diplomatic history have fought to eliminate from in- 
ternational life. Yet their ideals have been treated 
disparagingly by Mr. Kennan, who has written that 
he sees “the most serious fault” of our past policies 
to lie precisely in their “legalistic-moralistic approach.” 
A return to a more pragmatic, opportunistic approach. 
he seems to tell us, would produce better results. 
especially as applied to East-West relations. 

The liberation policy, in its turn, may not be im- 
mune from some of the same ideology in so far as 
its exponents may not shrink from immoral practices 
to achieve their ends. It is also true that some Cath- 
olics say that this country should not concern itself 
with “righting wrongs” all over the world, thereby 
allying themselves, without realizing it, with the im- 
moral doctrine of balance of power. But up to the 
present moment it has been only the containment 
school that has formally deprecated a_ traditional 
American attitude which Catholics have every basis 
for calling their own. 

According to Prof. Frank Tannenbaum of Colum- 
bia University, writing in the summer issue of the 
Political Science Quarterly, the school of neo-power- 
politics has now won wide acceptance by teachers 
and scholars in the field of international relations 
and has, in fact, become the leading theme in such 
circles in many of our largest universities. He calls 
it a “dreadful doctrine” and predicts its rejection by 
the American people. 

We do not know to what extent Mr. Kennan shares 
the views of this new movement. His language has 
been contradictory. But as for the theory, the posi- 
tion of the American people should be unambiguous. 
If containment implies the worship of power as the 
all-decisive factor in foreign policy and the conse- 
quent division of the world into spheres of influence 
based on a cartelization by big Powers, it deserves 
repudiation. 

We have no patience with a pseudo-realism that 
considers the essence of the relations among states 
to be the power struggle. Under that outlook, world 
politics becomes a game in which the weak peoples and 
their rights are traded off by outsiders in the name 
of power, while mutual respect among all peoples 
dissolves in a panic of fear, suspicion, betrayal and 
war. 
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New problems in 
political morality 


Two recent developments in the Presidential cam- 
paign have pointed up relatively new problems in 
political morality—or old problems in new forms. 

The first emerges from the revelation in the New 
York Post on September 18 that Sen. Richard M. Nixon 
of California, Republican candidate for Vice President, 
had for two years been the beneficiary of a political 
expense fund amounting to over $16,000. The next 
day Mr. Nixon confirmed the report and explained 
that the money had been “collected by some of my 
supporters in the 1950 Senatorial campaign to take 
care of political expenses which I believe should not 
be charged to the Federal Government.” He said it 
was used for such purely political expenses as “postage 
. . . necessary travel expenses .. . the cost of printing 
speeches and documents which might otherwise have 
been printed at the taxpayers’ expense . . . extra clerical 
help needed to answer mail. . .” 

The Senator’s defense was that he saved the tax- 
payers’ money: “I prefer to play completely square 
with the taxpayers.” He said that he had not listed 
the fund on his income-tax returns because disburse- 
ments had always been in the hands of the committee 
of supporters who solicited the money. 

On September 20 Dana C. Smith, corporation lawyer 
and investment banker of Pasadena, treasurer of the 
fund, made public a list of 76 contributors (all wealthy 
Southern Californians) and an accounting of ex- 
penditures. They totaled $18,235. Clearing up Mr. 
Nixon’s statement, he said the money had been raised 
in the two years after the Senator’s election in 1950. 
Donations were limited to $500, though one donor 
gave that amount twice. Stationery had cost $6,166; 
travel, $3,430; radio and TV broadcasts, $2,107; tele- 
phone and telegraph services, $1,188; postage, $1,109; 
extra office, help, $920; meals for Washington visitors, 
$605—and so on. Quite a few of these expenses, it 
should be noted, could not be charged to taxpayers. 

This particular arrangement whereby well-to-do 
supporters defray the political expenses of a Senator 
after he is elected seems to be new. Whether it is any 
more reprehensible than the methods other Senators 
employ to supplement their $12,500 salaries, $2,500 
expense allowances and their particular allotments 
from Congress for office expenses is another question. 
Whether it violates Federal laws is still another. 

Let’s simply weigh the dangers of this specific ar- 
rangement. In the first place, should a Senator, after 
his election, devote so much time and energy to purely 
partisan politics as to need such a fund? One reason 
U. S. Senators enjoy a six-year term is precisely to 
free them, during most of their tenure, from the 
necessity of keeping their political fences in repair. 
In recent years our Senators have politicized their 
activities far too much. Mr. Nixon has said that he 
needed the extra money to “fight communism and cor- 


ruption” in government. These are legitimate legisla- 
tive duties which, one would think, should not be car- 
ried on for partisan purposes. 

Secondly, a U. S. Senator, once elected, is supposed 
to represent all the people of his State, without pref- 
erence for any one class or one group. If wealthy men 
subsidize so much of his activity, the danger of his 
becoming their spokesman—not through “favors” but 
simply through his voting record—is very real, indeed. 
We amended the Constitution in 1918 to provide for 
direct election of U. S. Senators precisely because 
wealthy men had gained control of State legislatures 
and hence of the election of Senators. Most people 
would deeply resent having their Senators’ political 
activities subsidized by labor officials. Having them 
subsidized by business men is no different. 

Mr. Nixon is allowed $60,000 a year to run his office. 
In his “tell all” broadcast on September 23 he said that 
he employed thirteen people. With one exception these 
means seem adequate for a Senator to carry on the 
activities he is elected to carry on. That exception is 
travel expenses. California is so far from Washington 
and is itself so large a State that the one round trip, 
for himself and family, which the Government pays 
for each session is insufficient to keep a Senator in 
close touch with his home State. The solution is for 
Senators to have the courage to appropriate more 
money for this purpose. Taxpayers should have enough 
sense to prefer to have this expense, like all others, 
come out of their taxes, rather than have their Senators 
beholden to private groups. In our budget, the cost 
would be a bagatelle. 

Early last week it transpired that Governor Steven- 
son had subsidized some of the officials in his Illinois 
administration by private means. Addressing a break- 
fast meeting in Baltimore on September 24 he ex- 
plained that in 1949 he had decided to attract per- 
sonnel of “real competence” for “key positions” by 
reducing the differential between their State salaries 
and their income in “private enterprise.” After ex- 
ploring several possibilities— 

... | adopted the practice of making gifts, usually 
around Christmas time . . . to a small number of 
key employes . . . These gifts were made out of 
the balance which remained in my campaign 
fund . . . supplemented by additions from time 
to time to that fund. 

No official knew the source of the money he re- 
ceived, nor any donor to my campaign fund the 
identity of the officials to whom these gifts were 
made by me.. 

In this plan, the Governor obviously assumed full re- 
sponsibility. His officials were indebted only to him, 
as they were already indebted to him for their ap- 
pointments. If any concessions were made to the 
donors, only the Governor could be chargeable. The 
gifts were supposed to be extra pay for fulfilling 
State duties under the Governor’s supervision. 

This system is unorthodox and should be eliminated 
by raising the officials’ salaries, a policy that deserves 
a full airing. 
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The international 
oil cartel 





Benjamin L. Masse 





In FORCING THE RELEASE of the report on the 
international petroleum cartel, which had been pre- 
pared by the staff of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Senate Small Business Committee was taking a 
calculated risk (Am. 9/6, p. 532). Since a large part 
of the bulky 378-page report deals with the oil business 
of the Middle East, it was not inconceivable that its 
publication might heighten the already explosive situ- 
ation prevailing in that troubled and unhappy corner 
of the world. 

President Truman, under the tutoring of the State 
and Defense Departments, had been so impressed by 
the potential mischief of premature release that for 
weeks he refused to permit FTC to transmit the report 
to the Senate Small Business Committee. Now that the 
study has been published—with only one small deletion 
—it would appear that the President’s advisers were 
overly cautious. The Middle East is no closer to an 
explosion than it was before. 

Certainly, this FTC report is the sort which, save 
for a clear risk to the nation’s security, the public is 
plainly entitled to know about. It deals with one of 
the most essential of all raw materials, one that affects 
the safety of the country and impinges in many ways 
on the daily lives of our people. We are a nation on 
wheels, and almost all the wheels are driven by the 
oil-fed internal combustion engine. Furthermore, we 
have a traditional and healthy fear of big business— 
and the international oil industry is big business in 
upper case. Seven huge, integrated firms, of which five 
are American, control the flow of international oil. If 
their hands are clean, publicity will not hurt them. 
If they are not, the American people should know 
about it before it is too late to prevent major damage 
being done. 

The report itself is sober and factual and utterly 
devoid of sensationalism, unless, of course, the facts 
themselves may be considered sensational. The authors 
draw conclusions cautiously, and even then express 
them for the most part tentatively. They carefully 
document every important statement. They make no 
recommendations for congressional action. If the read- 
er wants an objective account of the international oil 
industry, if he wants to know where the proved oil re- 
serves of the world are, how they are owned, leased 
and developed, how oil flows through the channels of 
world trade, then this paper-covered volume, tech- 
nically known as Committee Print No. 6 of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business, is the book for 
him. For the busy citizen who hasn’t time for books, 
here are some highlights. 
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The Korean war, the rearming of Western Europe, 
the tensions and conflicts in the Middle East, one 
of the world’s great sources of oil: these have made 
us very oil-conscious. The recent Federal Trade Com- 
mission report on estimated world oil reserves and the 
great companies that control them, here summarized 
by Fr. Masse, S.J., AMERICA’s economics editor, is 
therefore very timely. 


GEOGRAPHY OF OIL 


Like other critical raw materials—tin and rubber, for 
instance—oil is found in abundance in only a few 
countries. Of the 78.3 billion barrels of proved reserves 
in the world, 29.3 billion, or 37% per cent, lie beneath 
the soil and coastal waters of North America. Most of 
this rich deposit—28 billion barrels—is in the United 
States. To Canada’s meager 500 million barrels, recent 
discoveries have added another billion or so. Mexico 
has 850 million barrels—about one per cent of all North 
American reserves. 

South America has 12.8 per cent of world oil supply, 
but nine-tenths of it—9 billion barrels—lies within the 
borders of a single country, Venezuela. 

Excluding Rumania and other countries under the 
Kremlin’s control, Europe has less than two-tenths of 
one per cent of the world’s petroleum reserves. 

Africa is even poorer, with only 122 million barrels, 
or a little more than a tenth of one per cent of the 
world total. 

The richest oil-bearing lands of all are in the Middle 
East—11 billion barrels in Kuwait, 9 billion in Saudi 
Arabia, 7 billion in Iran and 5 billion in Iraq. All told, 
the Middle East has nearly 42 per cent of the world’s 
proved reserves. 

Most of the 1.3 billion barrels in the Far East—1.5 
per cent of the world reserves—belong to the East 
Indies. Borneo, Burma and New Guinea have about 
300 million barrels divided fairly equally among them. 

All these figures are estimates, of course, and date 
from January, 1949, but they are solid estimates. Re- 
cent discoveries have not substantially altered the 
picture. Seven countries—Venezuela, Iran, Iraq, Ku- 
wait, Saudi Arabia, Mexico and the United States— 
accounted for all but 15 per cent of total world petro- 
leum production in 1949. 

Before crude oil is used, it is first refined. As reserves 
and production are highly concentrated geographical- 
ly, so is refining capacity. As might be expected from 
the “demand-supply” pattern, the United States refines 
more oil than all the rest of the world put together. 
In 1949 it had 58 per cent of the world’s refining 
capacity. The other great refining centers are the 
Middle East and the Venezuela-Caribbean area. Three 
large refineries in the Netherlands W’.. Indies pro- 
duced in 1949 more than all the refineries in Western 
Europe. Since most of the great oil-producing areas, 
except the United States, are not great consuming 
areas, a definite pattern of international trade in oil 
naturally results. 
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CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL 


Theoretically, there is no reason why the world-wide 
production, refining and marketing of oil should be 
any more concentrated than it is, say, in the United 
States. But it is. World business in oil is run from top 
to bottom by a number of state monupolies and by 
seven huge international corporations. Though the 
state monopolies cannot be ignored, their operations 
are peanuts compared with the far-flung business of 
the Big Seven. In 1949 these seven companies—Anglo- 
Iranian Oil, Gulf Oil, Royal Dutch-Shell, Standard of 
New Jersey, Standard of California, Socony-Vacuum 
and the Texas Company—owned 65 per cent of world 
crude oil reserves. Six of the seven—Anglo-Iranian does 
not operate in the Western Hemisphere—owned 34 per 
cent of U. S. domestic reserves. Aside from the reserves 
in Russia, Mexico and the United States, the Big Seven 
owned 92 per cent of total world reserves. 

With such concentrated ownership, it is not sur- 
prising that the same companies should also dominate 
production. In 1949, they produced 99 per cent of all 
the oil produced in the Middle East, 96 per cent in the 
Eastern Hemisphere and nearly 45 per cent in the 
Western Hemisphere. If U. S. and Russian production 
are excluded, these companies accounted for 88 per 
cent of the rest of world production in 1949. 

Their control over refining capacity is only slightly 
less pronounced. In 1950 the Big Seven had 57 per 
cent of the world’s refining capacity. Excluding the 
United States and Soviet Russia, they had more than 
77 per cent of the remaining world capacity. 

Even more highly concentrated is their ownership 
of “cracking” capacity. Cracking is a process which 
enables a refiner to get a larger quantity of higher 
valued products, such as gasoline, from a given quan- 
tity of crude than he could obtain by the straight-run 
distillation process. In 1950, the Big Seven had 85 per 
cent of all the cracking capacity outside Soviet Russia 
and the United States. 

In the transportation of oil, by pipeline as well as 
by tanker, a similar pattern of concentrated ownership 
prevails. The seven companies control about two-thirds 
of the privately-owned world tanker fleet, and they 
own all the principal petroleum pipelines outside the 
United States. 


INTERCORPORATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Not only do the seven companies own most of the 
world oil industry; through a maze of subsidiaries, 
they also hold many of their possessions in a form of 
partnership. To give an example or two: Jersey Stand- 
ard, Royal Dutch-Shell and Anglo-Iranian have joint 
holdings in the Iraq Petroleum Company. Kuwait Oil 
is the property of Gulf and Anglo-Iranian. Standard 
of California and Texas have a number of joint inter- 
ests and are leagued with Socony and Jersey Standard 
in the Arabian American Oil Company. In the Carib- 
bean area, Socony-Vacuum and the Texas Company 
have joint holdings, and so have Jersey Standard, Gulf 
and Royal Dutch-Shell. In Europe, the Companhia 


Africana de Petroleo is owned by Socony, Jersey 
Standard, Anglo-Iranian and Dutch-Shell. Adverting 
to these partnerships, the FTC report states: 


Such a maze of joint ownership obviously pro- 
vides opportunity, and even necessity, for joint 
action. With decision-making concentrated in the 
hands of a small number of persons, a common 
policy may be easily enforced. 

In the set-up described above, an occasion of sin is 
obviously present. Have the Big Seven succumbed to 
temptation? Have there been agreements tending to 
restrict competition, control production and maintain 
prices? 


AGREEMENTS AND JOINT ACTION 


The first international oil agreement dates back to 
the entry of American companies into the Middle East. 
That entry was facilitated, and even forced, by the 
U. S. Department of State and the U. S. Congress. In 
the early 1920's the fear of an oil shortage in the United 
States was acute. With Washington’s blessing, U. S. 
companies began to scout abroad for new sources of 
supply. In every case they found British-Dutch inter- 
ests there before them. As a result of diplomatic pres- 
sures, following long negotiations, a group of U. S. 
companies led by Jersey Standard succeeded in 1928 
in obtaining a 23.7 per cent interest in the Turkish 
Petroleum Company, which was then seeking valuable 
concession in Iraq. 

The American companies acquired as partners in 
this deal Anglo-Iranian, Dutch-Shell and the French 
Government. Though the Americans fought for an 
“open door” policy, which would enable them to com- 
pete freely for other concessions in the Middle East, 
they were obliged, as part of the purchase agreement, 
to accept a “self-denying” clause. Under the terms of 
this restriction, any partner in TPC who gained a con- 
cession elsewhere in the Middle East could not exploit 
it independently of TPC. Among the “brotherhood of 
oil merchants” there was to be no competition through- 
out the old Ottoman Empire. 

This and other provisions of the contracts signed 
on July 21, 1928 are known as the “Red Line” agree- 
ment. It remained in effect substantially unchanged 
until the outbreak of World War II. Since then it has 
been superseded by an agreement which gives the 
partners somewhat greater freedom of action. Thus, 
Standard of New Jersey was enabled after the war to 
buy into the Arabian American Company and partici- 
pate with Standard of California and Texas in the de- 
velopment of the rich Saudi Arabia reserves. 

In the exploitation of the Venezuela fields, the inter- 
ested companies—Dutch-Shell, Standard of New Jersey 
and Gulf—also follow a policy of collaboration. The 
basic agreement covering the production of Venezuela 
oil was signed at Toronto, Canada, December 15, 1937, 
Known as the “Four Party Ratio” agreement, it estab- 
lished production quotas for a twelve-year period be- 
ginning in 1938. So far as is known, this agreement 
remains in effect. 
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The most famous of all agreements among the big 
oil companies is called the “Achnacarry” agreement, 
which was consummated September 17, 1928. The 
work of three men (Walter Teagle of Jersey Standard, 
Sir John Cadman of Anglo-Iranian and Sir Henri 
Deterding of Royal Dutch-Shell), the Achnacarry 
agreement was an attempt to assure the orderly pro- 
duction and distribution of oil on a global scale by 
eliminating the waste and expensive duplications of 
uncontrolled competition. The U. S. market was ex- 
cluded from the agreement. Sometimes known as the 
“as is” agreement, this document consecrated the prin- 
ciple that the participating groups would maintain 
unchanged the percentage of world markets they then 
held. It was this agreement that fixed U. S. Gulf Coast 
prices as the “base price” on oil at every port of 
shipment. 

There is no space here to mention several other 
agreements which testify to close coordination of pol- 
icy among the Big Seven. 

It now remains to be seen whether the American 
members of the Big Seven, through their joint owner- 
ship with Anglo-Iranian and Dutch-Shell of much of 
the world’s oil reserves, their domination of the chan- 
nels of distribution and their concerting of policies 
have violated the nation’s anti-trust laws. That will be 
determined in the suit which the U. S. Department of 
Justice is currently pressing against them. 


Do Catholic students 
have Catholic views? 





Sister M. Gregoria, B.V.M. 





In THE SPRING OF 1951 Dr. William H. Conley, 
now vice president of Seton Hall University, noticed 
while visiting a secular university campus an unusual 
display of interest in Time magazine. Everywhere— 
in the library, in the classrooms, in the union, on the 
steps of the buildings—students were eagerly poring 
over Time and seemingly provoking discussion about 
articles they had read. The visitor soon learned that 
this activity was due to the fact that all students were 
required to take the semi-annual Current Events Quiz 
published by Time. 

This sparked an idea for Dr. Conley, who has 
faithfully followed Catholic literature ever since his 
own student days at Loyola University of Chicago. 
He usually has a copy of the Catholic Mind in his 
pocket for ready reading while traveling. Why not 
(he reflected) do something to arouse the students 





Sister Gregoria, chairman of the Economics Depart- 
ment at Mundelein College, Chicago, is executive 
secretary of the Catholic Business Education Ass'n. 
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on Catholic college campuses to the same intense 
interest in a Catholic periodical? When he broached 
this idea to members of the Catholic Business Ed- 
ucation Association, which has as its principal aim 
injecting the Catholic viewpoint into business through 
education, they agreed to organize a committee to 
develop a Catholic Views Experimental Testing 
Program. 

Dr. Conley as chairman and nine college teachers 
as the rest of a committee thereupon launched an ex- 
periment with this threefold objective: 1) to seek an 
answer to those who maintain that Catholic college 
graduates do not assume enough social responsibility 
in parish, business, political and professional life be- 
cause they do nou have adequately developed Catholic 
views on contemporary affairs; 2) to offer an incen- 
tive to college students to develop the habit of follow- 
ing Catholic current literature week by week; 3) to 
expand the Catholic reading public. Members of the 
committee are teachers of accounting, business ad- 
ministration, economics, English, history, psychology 
and secretarial science. 

The committee invited one hundred Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning to participate in the experi- 
ment. Fifty-three agreed to cooperate. The sponsors 
of the experiment chose AMeEnrica as the basis of the 
test because of its broad coverage, fairly objective 
analysis and logical organization. Some of those who 
refused to participate objected to the answers of the 
questions being confined to those found in AMERICA 
because they felt that other Catholic viewpoints were 
just as relevant. Others replied that their students 
were already overloaded with tests, and still others 
that their students were already well tested on Cath- 
olic views in their ordinary classwork. 

The tests consisted of 100 multiple-choice questions 
classified under naticaal affairs, international affairs, 
social problems and art and literature. The first test 
was issued last January; the second in May. It was re- 
quested that the tests be given to all students of 
junior standing in order to provide a partially uniform 
background and age level. Following are sample 
questions: 

1. In his thinking abou: diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, the intelligent Catholic should 
A. feel obliged as a Catholic to be in favor of 
such relations; 

B. look upon such relations as justly due the Holy 

Father; 

C. consult his confessor before taking a stand; 

D. attempt to determine whether such relations 

would be for the best interests of the nation. 

2. Recently Father Charles Donovan, promi- 
nent Catholic educator, charged that American 
education has become watered down. He attrib- 
utes this situation to the pervasive influence of 
the educational philosophy of: A. Robert Hutch- 
ins; B. Stringfellow Barr; C. John Dewey; D. 
Robert C. Hartnett. 

8. The justice of the widely publicized Pough- 
keepsie Hospital Case should rest on the fact that 
A. one a member of the Planned Parenthood 
League has no bearing on a doctor’s profession; 
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B. actions of staff doctors which touch on medi- 
cal ethics may be controlled by the hospital au- 
thorities; 

C. the Church is broadminded and adapts itself 
to the mores of the times; 

D. the majority think the hospital intolerant in 
asking members of the P.P.L. to resign. 

4. In an address before the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Dr. Conant, 
Harvard president, proposed 
A. Federal funds for the use of private universi- 
ties; 

B. unlimited freedom of choice for parents in 
the matter of the children’s educa- 





they will agree that the tests were fair, but difficult. 
At the national convention of the Catholic Business 
Education Association in Kansas City in April, Dr. 
Conley reported on the results of the first test. A fairly 
good number of the test coordinators from the differ- 
ent colleges were present and participated in the dis- 
cussion of the results. It was the general opinion of 
the group that the experiment had reached its goal 
of alerting students to the need of knowledge of con- 
temporary events and of differences of opinions from 
which to judge. Faculty members, for their part, were 
aroused, anew to the need of stressing 
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learning be made coeducational. 


Dr. Thomas M. Kennedy, psychologist, wager os 
who is in charge of Student Personnel me 
and Testing at Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, prepared a statistical analysis of 
the first test, from which he notes in 
summarizing the results: 


1. That the schools which ad- 
minister the test represented a fair- 
ly adequate sample of Catholic ee 
education in terms of size and geo- 
graphical distribution. They are 
located in twenty-four different States and range 
from a few of the largest Catholic universities to 
some small liberal-arts colleges. 

2. That the highest score was 87; the lowest 
score was 8. 

8. That the mean was 39.40; the median 38.91. 

4. That the average performance, whether iden- 
tified by mean or median, was 39 correct answers 
out of the 100. 

5. That the lowest 25 per cent of the group gave 
81 or fewer correct answers; and 75 per cent of 
the total group gave 47 or fewer correct answers. 
Only 25 per cent had more than 47 answers 
correct. 


Some of the schools which showed the most satisfac- 
tory scores commented that America had been used 
for class assignments and discussions. In other schools 
the Review had been merely recommended, and in 
some it had seldom been mentioned. 

Like any first attempt at a large-scale testing pro- 
gram, the Catholic Views Tests showed many weak- 
nesses. The final form of the test was very uneven 
in quality. Many items were too difficult; fewer were 
too easy. In general, questions pertaining to art and 
literature were missed most frequently. On the whole, 
however, the coordinators in the various colleges 
found the test acceptable, but were in many cases 
surprised by the low scores of the students. If critics 
keep in mind that the purpose of the test was to 
show how a regular reading of the magazine would 
give a knowledge of contemporary events and a 
background of differences of opinion against which to 
judge them, and that present-day events sometimes 
look quite different from a Catholic point of view, 
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tests may be exemplified by the follow- 
“Maybe MacArthur 

doesn’t have all the answers.” “Are 
“py Blanshard, Conant and Sugrue fellow 
travelers?” “Does Thomas Merton have 
a different concept of mysticism from 
John of the Cross?” “Is there a Catholic 
> viewpoint on immigration laws?” “Is 

there more than one Catholic opinion 
on the Church in Spain?” “Why is the 
=——Y Pope so interested in labor-manage- 
ment problems?” “Maybe there is a 
good side to the Fair Deal or Trumanism.” “What is 
this social justice anyway?” 

The results seem to justify the conclusion that the 
Catholic point of view as presented in AMERICA is not 
too firmly grasped by the average college student. 
This conclusion should be qualified, however, by re- 
calling that some teachers had made the reading of 
AMERICA part of regular class work, whereas in other 
cases the reading of it had only been recommended 
and sometimes hardly even mentioned. 

It is generally agreed that profit might be gained by 
following through the experiment for another year 
with certain changes. The test will be given only once 
during the school year, probably in March or April. It 
will be limited to Catholic views only, and several 
channels of information besides AMERICA will be used. 
Instead of requesting that the test be given to juniors, 
the committee will recommend that the test be asso- 
ciated with some class in which the enthusiasm of the 
teacher will stimulate both the reading of Catholic 
literature and the search for Catholic views. 

As our students are graduated from Catholic colleges 
each year, we college teachers continue to ask our- 
selves: Ten years from now will Catholic current lit- 
erature have priority in their reading hours? Or will 
top-rate secular magazines be stuffing their mailboxes? 
Will they be able to distinguish in Catholic thinking 
the difference between the ideal, the acceptable and 
the tolerable? In a very real sense, the answers to 
these questions are the yardstick by which we must 
measure our success or failure as Catholic college 
teachers. 
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The Pope on psychoanalysis 


SIGMUND FREUD and psychoanalysis have become 
household words. What the Holy Father had to say 
about psychoanalysis on September 14 will therefore 
have a wide and attentive audience. His words will 
undoubtedly be used and abused in the chronic con- 
troversy of battling schools within the camp of the 
psychoanalysts, to say nothing of the warring factions 
of the nonprofessionals. What gave special significance 
to the Holy Father’s remarks was the fact that they 
came after an article last spring by Monsignor Felici, 
an official of the Roman diocese, had _ practically 
equated psychoanalysis with mortal sin. The article, 
in the Bulletin of the clergy of Rome, stated that it 
is difficult to consider free of mortal sin anyone who 
uses psychoanalysis as a method of cure or who sub- 
mits to such a cure. 

Three hundred surgeons attending the First Inter- 
national Congress on the Histopathology of the Nerv- 
ous System heard the Pope speak on the moral limits 
of medival research and therapy. At one point in his 
allocution the Pope illustrated his argument by re- 
ferring to a particular method of psychoanalysis he 
termed “the pansexual method of a certain school.” 
He said: 


Man is not free, in order to rid himself of 
suppressions, inhibitions and complexes, to arouse 
in himself for therapeutic purposes each and 
every one of those appetites in the sexual sphere 
which stir or can be stirred up within him... 
For the Christian there exists a personal integrity 
and purity which forbids his plunging so entirely 
into the world of sexual tendencies and represen- 
tations . . . It has not been proved, indeed it is 
inexact to state that the pansexual method of a 
certain school of psychoanalvsis is an integral 
and indispensable part of all serious psycho- 
therapy worthy of the name... 


On September 20, Osservatore Romano carried an 
unsigned note on its front page claiming to answer 
questions in the minds of many, occasioned by Mon- 
signor Felici’s article. It took this occasion to expatiate 
upon the Pope’s statement. 

The following points stood out. First of all, the 
Pope was not dealing with psychoanalysis in general 
but with the “pansexual method.” Even here he made 
no pronouncement about the nature or the therapeutic 
value of the pansexual method. He did not disapprove 
of the psychotherapeutic cure of sexual neuroses, but 
he recommended that more attention be given to in- 
direct treatment and the action of the conscious psyche 
on the totality of imaginative and affective activity. 

What did the Pupe mean by the “pansexual 
method”? From the context and the comments of 
Osservatore it is sufficiently clear. First of all it should 
be noted that the word “method” usually refers to the 
particular techniques whereby the analyst strives to 
discover and bring to the surface of the patient’s con- 
sciousness the dynamic elements in the unconscious 
which are the presumed root of the psychic or psycho- 
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somatic disorder. Examples of these techniques would 
be the method of dream analysis, free association of 
ideas, narcoanalysis (with the use of drugs). Critics 
distinguish the method or technique from the theory 
or philosophy of psychoanalysis. The theory is used 
to explain the why and the wherefore, the nature of 
man’s psychological being and the forces at work 
within it. Thus for example, Freud postulated the 
sublimated sex instinct as the basis of religion and 
art. Adler made the will to power the chief determinant 
of human activity. 

In its theory or philosophy, it has been the Freudian 
school, faithful to the teachings of its founder, which 
has laid special emphasis on the sex instinct as the 
basic, though not the only, human drive. Maladjust- 
ment in the process of sexual evolution, they held, 
was at the root of all, or most, neuroses. Pansexualism 
as a theory or philosophy has often been attributed to 
the orthodox followers of Freud, a charge easier to 
make than to prove. It certainly was not made by the 
Holy Father. 

The distinction between method and philosophy 
breaks down however, when, for example, the tech- 
niques are so colored with the sexual theory that they 
are determinedly and constantly aimed at real or sup- 
posed sexual roots of the psychic disorder. When the 
analyst manipulates his techniques to bring the patient 
back again and again to sex, when he suggests sexual 
interpretations of all dreams and encourages and 
guides the free association of ideas to sex, then we can 
surely say that pansexualism has descended from 
theory into method. When, as sometimes undoubtedly 
happens, the patient is encouraged to give rein to his 
impulses, you have the ultimate term of the pansexual 
method. 

How widespread is the use of this method? It is 
difficult to say. It would be very rash, however, to 
believe that all who consider themselves orthodox 
Freudians (and they are the majority of practising 
psychoanalysts) could be accused of using the pan- 
sexual method, even though they may be close to 
pansexualism in their philosophy. On the contrary, 
many of the better analysts insist that an injudicious 
and unlimited use of such a method is therapeutically 
dangerous because it raises more problems than it 
solves. 

The Holy Father is clearly warning of actual and 
possible abuses of this method. The protracted con- 
sideration and discussion of sexual matters, not in the 
abstract but in their concrete setting, is bound to be 
a grave moral risk. How can one doubt that in unskil- 
ful or unscrupulous hands such a method will lead to 
moral lapses and play havoc with the patient’s set of 
moral values? 

At the same time it is well to note the careful limits 
the Holy Father sets to his words. They are very far 
indeed from a blanket condemnation of psychoanalysis 
such as seems to have found its way last April into 
the Bulletin of the Clergy of Rome. 

Gorpon F. Georce, S.J. 
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FEATURE “xX” 











Mrs. Capstick, a housewife 
in Vancouver, B. C., for- 
merly on the staff of the 
B. C. Catholic and now 
free-lancing, dramatizes for 
us some of the strains and 
tensions of a mixed mar- 
riage. 


HER KIND BLUE EYES filled with tears and her 
plump motherly-looking shoulders heaved with great 
tearing sobs when we told her we had been married 
outside of the Church—by a justice of the peace, in fact. 
And after a moment, she said, looking up, “Forgive 
them, Father, for they know not what they do.” But I 
was only a callow, prejudiced youth, and I thought my 
wife’s mother was merely being dramatic. 

I took my wife to live with my parents until the 
house I was having built would be ready. She loved 
me, of that I was sure .. . how could I doubt it now? 
And I loved her. We would make a life of our own, 
I believed, a life unhampered by the beliefs or old- 
fangled notions of the oldsters. 

My parents didn’t interfere. They said we had our 
own lives to lead, and we were quite right to choose 
our own way from beginning to end. 

My wife and I got along fine. Our house was being 
built in record time, and that thought perhaps kept my 
young wife from minding too much having to share an- 
other woman’s kitchen. And we went to visit my moth- 
er-in-law regularly. She was always kind and under- 
standing, and welcomed us, although she never failed 
to remind my wife to go to church on Sundays. 

“What’s the use?” my wife said once. “I’ve gone 
completely against the Church now.” 

“Never mind, dear,” her mother said. “Go to church 
anyway.” 

My wife was very fond of her mother. But she loved 
me more. She had proved that when I had refused to 
marry her in the Church. I had argued it would be 
going against my convictigns, and the justice-of-the- 
peace angle had been my suggestion for a fifty-fifty 
basis on which to start our life together. 

It hadn’t been easy to persuade her. My girl had 
pleaded and wept and stormed. We had nearly broken 
up. But after a short separation, she had come to see 
my point of view. She had been insistent though, that 
we should not tell her mother until afterwards. 

I must confess that my mother-in-law’s attitude 
puzzled me. Feeling as she must have felt, you'd think 
she’d have disowned her daughter, or at least have 
stopped treating her like a daughter, and you'd think 
she’d have hated me. But instead . . . well, as I said, 
she welcomed us. 


I was just about convinced that everything would 
be smooth sailing for my married life, when I began 
to notice that my wife was growing quiet and thought- 
ful. Too quiet and thoughtful. And she seemed to be 
losing all interest in the house as well as in me. 

Somehow, I found myself going one day to my 
mother-in-law. She should have been the last one from 
whom I could expect understanding or sympathy. And 
yet, I couldn’t help feeling she was the only one who 
could help me. 

She didn’t gloat. She shook her head sadly when I 
told her. “My boy,” she said. “I knew this would come. 
It was part of the reason for my grief, though not by 
any means the whole reason. You see, it’s only natural 
that my daughter should be lost without something that 
has always been so much a part of her life. Her soul is 
starving. But I couldn't be angry with you. It’s not 
your fault. You just don’t understand.” 

And then she went on to tell me about how my wife 
had been brought up since earliest childhood: about 
the prayers she had been taught at her mother’s knee 
aimost before she could lisp the words; about a book 
called the catechism which explained the Catholic re- 
ligion and out of which my wife had been instructed 
in her faith; about the beautiful ceremony of Holy 
Communion when all the little girls in their white 
dresses went slowly and reverently up the church aisle 
to receive their God; of the wondrous sacrament of 
confirmation. 

I had listened, absorbing everything because I 
wanted passionately to have things right between my 
wife and myself. But all the while I couldn’t help com- 
paring my own almost complete lack of training in 
religion. Not that I felt, at that time, that I had missed 
anything. It was simply helping me to understand what 
was making my wife so unhappy. 

When I didn’t say anything, my mother-in-law 
asked: “Didn’t my daughter tell you these things?” 

“Yes, she did,” I admitted. “But somehow you've 
made them seem more important.” 

She sighed. “Oh well, she’s young, and she loves you 
very much.” 

“She did,” I said. “But I’m not so sure she does... 
now.” 

“She still does.” There was conviction in her voice, 
and no despair. It was as though she was accept- 
ing a fact that was unalterable. Then surprisingly 
she said, “I love you, too. I couldn’t have asked for a 
better son-in-law solely from the standpoint of your 
being a good man. But,” she went on, “if you love my 
daughter—and I believe you do—it would make for 
greater happiness all around, if you understood more 
about what she believes in. Why don’t you go to see a 
priest?” 

“What!” I said rising suddenly to my feet, “and get 
married in the Church after all? Oh no, I have no in- 
tention of doing that.” 

“Sit down,” she said calmly. And when I did, she 
said: “That would be entirely up to yourselves. All I’m 
suggesting is that you take brief instructions. After 
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that, you may still want to go on as you are doing, but 
at least, you will have given yourself, and her, a 
chance.” 

“There'll be no commands?” I asked dubiously. “I 
will not be inveigled into anything?” 

She smiled gently. “That’s hardly likely. You have a 
mind of your own. And you won't change it to suit 
anybody. If you ever do change it, it will be because 
you yourself want to.” 

“Well, I'll see,” I said. But I was far from being 
persuaded. 

My wife began to go to church on Sundays. And I 
didn’t try to stop her. She was doing it to please her 
mother, I thought. And that was all right. I’d have done 
a lot to please my mother. But soon she was going on 
an occasional weekday and sometimes she even made 
a little visit at night. 

I followed her one night. And when she entered the 
church I stood at the open door and peered inside. 
What was there about this place that called her with 
a stronger voice than my own? I could see her kneeling 
in front of a candle-lit altar with her small head bowed 
and her hands devoutly clasped. And somehow I found 
myself slipping inside and into a back pew. I might as 
well make myself comfortable, I told myself. I had 
decided to walk home with her and she might be 
there a while. 

But soon I relaxed. It was so peaceful in there, and 
beautiful. It did things to me. No wonder people liked 
to go there and get away from the hectic life outside. 


It was like a home away from home. And yet somehow 
it was different. I began to feel almost as if I belonged. 

Then my wife was coming down the aisle. She’s still 
a little girl and it wasn’t hard to visualize her as she 
must have looked years ago in a white dress and flow- 
ing veil. Only this time she hadn’t gone to receive her 
Lord. She couldn't. I had prevented that. I had taken 
away her right. 

She looked up as she came near where I sat, and 
she gasped. And then she was sitting beside me and 
crying, brokenly like a lost child. 

I put my arms around her and, whispered: “It's all 
right, darling. It’s all right.” 

Before we went to bed that night, she confided: 
“Mother made me promise to go to Mass on Sundays. 
And at first I did it only to please her because I didn’t 
think it would do any good on my own account. But 
it did. And then you came.” 

“And then you came.” It sounded as though I had 
just come into her life. 

“Yes, darling,” I said clasping her to my heart. “I 
came. If anything can mean as much to you, it should 
mean something to me because * love you. And I’m 
going to find out just what it is about this faith of 
yours that is so important.” 

We went together to tell my mother-in-law the next 
day. She cried again, but this time the tears were tears 
of joy. And something she said made the tears stand 
in my own eyes. “My son,” she had called me. It sure 
sounded good to me. Exxa E. Capsticx 





Abbey Theatre today 





Gabriel F. allon 





The news that a new Abbey Theatre is to be erected 
on the old site has been received with considerable 
satisfaction by all who have the interests of Ireland’s 
national theatre at heart. The architect, Michael Scott 
(who is to have as consultant Pierre Sonrel of Paris) 
is an old Jesuit boy. Educated at Belvedere College, 
Dublin, he joined the Abbey Theatre company in the 
middle twenties. Following a tour of America in 
O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars (with Maire 
O’Neill and the late Arthur Sinclair), Michael Scott 
relinquished the stage for architecture, in which he has 
had a brilliant career. 

The new Abbey will be a larger building, seating 
700 as against 500 in the old theatre. It will include 
a smaller theatre, with seating for 200 patrons, which 
will be used for the production of experimental and 
poetic plays. The very latest stage equipment will be 
incorporated into the design. Michael Scott’s knowl- 
edge of the theatre, and in particular his knowledge of 
the former Abbey’s limitations, will be an asset in his 
work. Since the disastrous fire on July 18, 1951, the 
Abbey Theatre Company has been occupying the 
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Queen’s Theatre which is on the other side of the river 
Liffey about a quarter of a mile from the old site. 
Today the world-famous institution, the realized 
dream of Lady Gregory and William Butler Yeats, is 
moving steadily towards its forty-eighth birthday. 
There is more than a possibility that it will celebrate 
its golden jubilee in its new home on the old site. It has 
outlived apathy and hostility; it has survived the ap- 
plause of the foolish and the cynicism of the wise; it 
is still capable of inspiring hatred and affection. But 
it is Ireland’s national theatre: it played no little part 
in the national resurgence. During the war of inde- 
pendence when halls of entertainment were hastily 
shuttered it never closed its doors. Even a Civil War 
land-mine failed to trip it on its determined way. 
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Finally the infant state crowned it with an annual 
grant which subsequent governments have generously 
honored. 

The esthetic graph of the Abbey Theatre has its 
peak points and depressions as well as its level 
stretches. It doesn’t produce a masterpiece a week— 
though most of its younger critics expect it should. Yet 
the body of first-class drama that has crossed its stage 
during the forty-eight years of its existence has pos- 
sibly been unsurpassed in the history of the theatre 
at large. Abbey acting is still Abbey acting—when it 
is good it is of world-challenging quality and when it 
is bad it is even better than most. 

At the moment the Abbey Theatre is presenting a 
new play, Home Is the Hero, by Walter 
Macken. Mr. Macken is a novelist of distinc- 
tion, a fluent Gaelic speaker and an actor and 
producer of first-class quality. The Broadway 
critics saw something of his fine acting ability 
in the ill-fated presentation of Molloy’s much 
misunderstood The King of Friday’s Men. 
Dublin is strongly of the opinion that the 
new Macken play (it just misses greatness by 
a hair’s-breadth) is well up to the quality 
of the early O’Casey plays. It is a tragi- 
comedy, excellently constructed, and full of 
brilliant character drawing. No doubt it will 
be on Eddie Dowling’s list before the year 
is out. Where it misses greatness is in the 
improbable possibility, so to speak, of his 
central character. Had Mr. Macken heeded Aristotle’s 
admonishing finger and plumped for a plausible im- 
possibility in creating his hero he might have achieved 
a masterpiece. 

The play is excellently produced by Ria Mooney and 
played by a brilliant team of young players who bring 
Abbey acting well up to its highest level. The result 
is that those critics of Abbey management who spe- 
cialize in deriding that management’s insistence that 
players should be capable of playing in their native 
language as well as in English, are completly con- 
founded. If I may speak, not only as a critic of some 
experience, but as a former member of the Abbey 
Theatre company, who, by having to act, knows some- 
thing about the art, the quality of the playing in the 
current presentation is in keeping with the highest 
traditions of Abbey acting. Critics of Dr. Peter Kava- 
nagh’s caliber (whose Story of the Abbey Theatre 
bristles with inaccuracies) will have to find another 
tune. 

If today the Abbey Theatre is manned by a company 
of young players all of whom can play as capably in 
Irish as in English, the wisdom of the policy hardly 
needs explanation. In the first place, it is not inappro- 
priate that players in a National Theatre should be 
capable of playing in their national language. In the 
second, it perpetuates a wish of the founders that 
plays should be presented in Irish, a wish only partly 
realized in their own time in their collaboration with 


Douglas Hyde and the Gaelic League. In the third 





place, it provides the actor with a mental alertness 
above that of his one-language fellow and its ensures 
that the distinctive qualities of Anglo-Irish speech, 
which owe so much to native idiom and imagery, will 
not be lost or forgotten. 

Despite this innovation, the fundamentals of Irish 
acting have remained unchanged. The results of the 
methods employed by the brothers Frank and Willie 
Fay, derived from the French school and adapted to 
suit the Irish temperament, are as visible on the Abbey 
stage today as they were in the time of the first Abbey 
Company. What is known as the “Abbey tradition” 
in acting is still there. No doubt this is partly due to 
the presence of a handful of veterans who have helped 
to perpetuate it. No doubt it is due, too, to 
successive play directors who have insisted 
on maintaining it. But it does seem to be a 
method particularly suited to the native tem- 
perament. In the old days Abbey players 
were recruited mainly from Dublin amateur 
groups and it was never possible to maintain 
a whole-time company. Today’s players are 
representative of Ireland north, south, east 
and west, and one of the conditions of their 
employment is that they are prepared to 
devote themselves entirely to the art of act- 
ing. The advantages of this need not be 
stressed. 

There is today every indication that the 
Abbey Theatre may be moving into a phase 
of its history in which the esthetic graph will take a 
distinct upward trend. During recent years Ireland 
has given indication of the presence of a group of 
young playwrights whose voices when they reach ma- 
turity may effect a dramatic renaissance. There is still 
with us a fondness for the poetic dialogue ushered in 
by Synge but there is also a stubborn determination 
to grapple with controversial problems. There is as 
yet no sign of a break with naturalistic form, a fact 
which accounts, to some extent, for the fate of the 
later O’Casey; but there is no doubt that when a 
worthy play in the new manner arrives, the picture- 
frame convention will be adjusted to meet it. 

Most Irish critics expect the Abbey Theatre to stand 
always at the peak-point of its endeavor. It seems 
difficult to persuade them that this is not humanly 
possible. In some instances the Abbey is expected to 
answer to the charge of departing from William But- 
ler Yeats’ allegedly implacable determination to estab- 
lish a poet’s theatre, a determination erroneously 
stated to have persisted until the poet’s death in 1939. 
These critics appear to have overlooked the fact that 
many years before 1939 Yeats had announced a sur- 
render of this determination in Dramatis Personae: 
“We were to find ourselves in a quarrel with public 
opinion that compelled us against our own will and the 





Mr. Fallon, a former Abbey Theatre actor and pro- 
ducer and guest producer at Radio Eireann since its 
inception, is drama critic of The Irish Monthly. 
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will of our players to become always more realistic, 
substituting dialect for verse, common speech for 
dialect.” Whether or not public opinion was to blame, 
Yeats knew quite well what he wanted, should the 
choice lie, as it actually did, between the survival of 
the Abbey Theatre and the hope of finding two gen- 
erations of play-writing Irish poets. 

Today the Abbey Theatre can look back on its check- 
ered career with pride mixed with amusement, for 
it has not only outlived times when for financial rea- 
sons extinction appeared inevitable, but it has sur- 
vived those numerous occasions on which, for other 
reasons, it had to listen to peremptory proclamations 
of its immediate decease. It has learned the lesson that 
there is nothing so tragic as a theatre people will not 
go to and it has applied it, without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, despite the subjective carpings of pseudo-intel- 
lectuals and cranks. 

It has survived varying managements and both the 
appointment and resignation of Directors and it has 
watched its playwrights and its players come and go. 
Today it is more firmly established than ever it was 
in its tenuous and adventurous career. It has a whole- 
time company of capable players, a number of promis- 
ing new playwrights, a first-class director of plays, a 
board of management not likely to forget the founda- 
tion ideals, and—what is more important—unlikely to 
exchange the proper functions of a theatre for some 
airy-fairy notions of questionable intellectual origin. 
It is clear that for many years to come Lady Gregory’s 
wishes for her theatre will be fulfilled, and that “the 
long-remembering harpers will find matter for their 
song. 


A psalm for moderns 

I walked along the cedar grove 
soft in the sacred dawn 

and there beside the crystal pool 
I saw the sleeping fawn; 


O why do you sleep, my soul 

in the land of honey and spice 
nor drink from this clear spring 
as cold as glacial ice; 


I glanced upon the brimming stream 
and far beyond the hills 

the light went running after 

and down the sparkling rills; 


O why do you wait, my soul 

O come to the mountain-side 

the Hart appears across the land 
in great majestic stride; 


I stood alone in Lebanon 
amidst the fragrant fir 

and soft beside the crystal pool 
I saw the fawn bestir; 


Awake, rise up, my languid soul 
(O fawn that seemed but sleeping) 
across the hills I see the Hart 

and O how lovely leaping! 


Tuomas P. MCDONNELL 





Facts on the record 
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THE AMERICAN RECORD IN THE 
FAR EAST, 1945-1951 





By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Mac- 
millan. 208p. $3 


Much has been said and written of 
American policy in the Far East in the 
years immediately following Japan’s 
collapse. In evaluating that policy, 
critics have gone so far as to employ 
the terms “treason” and “pro-com- 
munism.” Others have insisted that 
the United States has made the best of 
a nightmare for which it had little or 
no responsibility. For the confused 
average citizen, caught between the 
conflicting opinions of the experts, 
genuine or would-be, this volume is a 
boon. It is the work of an historian, 
of a man whose primary purpose is 
not to dragoon the reader into his 
way of thinking but to spread the 
facts on the record. 

This is not to say that Mr. Latou- 
rette does not interpret events. He is 
as much influenced by preconceptions 
in evaluating important issues as any 
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states, he is an American and he is 
convinced of the essential soundness 
of his country, its way of life and its 
Government. He is also “frankly a 
Christian” and therefore hostile to 
communism, which he regards as “a 
tragic distortion of man’s noblest as- 
pirations.” 

At the same time it can hardly be 
said that The American Record in the 
Far East is a defense of the Far East- 
ern policy of the United States. The 
author is quite ready to admit that 
we have made errors, “some of them 
grievous,” in Asia. Nor is it a diatribe 
against communism. The book is 
rather an effort to set down as dis- 
passionately as possible the events of 
the six years concerned. Where in- 
terpretation crosses the thin line divid- 
ing it from opinion, even the most un- 
suspecting of readers could not con- 
ceivably be taken in. 

As Mr. Latourette points out, 
neither the tragic years in Asia from 
1945 to 1951 nor America’s share in 
that tragedy can be considered hon- 
estly in isolation from the past history 
of American foreign policy. 


BOOKS 











If one views the involvement 
of the United States in the Far 
East as a colossal mistake . . 
what occurred was in the nature 
of a Greek tragedy. Steps taken 
many years earlier and in igno- 
rance of a future no one could 
have been wise enough to fore- 
cast led to complications fraught 
with incalculable suffering for 
Americans and their transpacific 
neighbors. Even if in 1950 or 
1951 the United States had at- 
tempted the impossible and 
sought to escape from the past 
and to withdraw completely from 
the Far East, it would not there- 
by have solved the problem and 
ended the tragedy. 


U. S. involvement in Asia goes back 
at least to 1899 and the inauguration 
of the Open Door policy by John Hay, 
then Secretary of State. The major 
steps taken in the intervening years 
to preserve the territorial integrity of 
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China and to keep the door of trade 
as open to the United States as to 
other foreign countries brought us to 
the position in which we found our- 
selves in 1945. There was no turning 
back. For better or worse we were 
implicated in Asia. The fact that the 
problems which faced the United 
States consequent upon World War II 
were far heavier and more complex 
than those encountered in Europe 
made perfect solutions almost impos- 
sible. We were handicapped from the 
very start of our postwar involvement. 

No survey of American policy in 
the Far East from 1945 to 1951 can 
be intelligent or intelligible unless it 
takes into account these problems 
which defied perfect solution. They 
were Ours as well as Asia’s because 
of the increasingly important role we 
had been playing in the area and be- 
cause we were the ones who bore the 
brunt of the struggle to defeat power- 
hungry Japan. 

Outstanding among those problems 
was the growing pressure of popula- 
tion on subsistence. “Nearly every- 
where the cry was heard that the 
three chronic evils were poverty, land- 
lordism and corruption.” Second, rev- 
olutionary unrest, which found its 
vent in nationalism, caused the break- 
down of inherited cultures. Third, a 


major and urgent factor, complicated 
by the tensions existing between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, 
was Russian communism’s invasion of 
Asia. What made it a particularly 
dangerous threat was the fact that it 
masqueraded under the name of de- 
mocracy, purported to be a liberation 
movement and was everywhere under 
an indigenous leadership which would 
not admit to being a tool of Russia. 
To those who knew history, however, 
“it was clearly associated with the 
Russian eastward drive . . . a factor in 
the life of Asia since the late fifteenth 
century.” 

These are facts about which there 
can be no controversy. In their light, 
Mr. Latourette goes on to discuss why 
we lost China to communism, the 
difficulties met in our attempt to re- 
build Japan, the effect of American 
commitments in Europe on China, 
Japan and Korea, the why of the 
Korean war, etc. He praises American 
statesmen where praise is due. He 
condemns American mistakes where 
the decisions taken by our policy- 
makers have merited such condemna- 
tion. For the record, there is much 
human fallibility but no incontestible 
evidence of deliberate treachery by 
those who shaped our fortunes in the 
Far East. 


The American Record in the Far 
East, as the author concedes, is not a 
definitive or extensive work. In the 
first place it is not yet the time for 
such a book. 


Even the material now avail- 
able is too voluminous to be cov- 
ered adequately by one mind 
without the advantage of the 
many specialized studies through 
which it will eventually be di- 
gested episode by episode. More- 
over, it is highly doubtful wheth- 
er the full story will ever be 
known. 


It is refreshing to read a book on 
American Far Eastern policy in which 
an author as capable as Mr. Latourette 
recognizes his limitations from the 
outset. The average citizen, however, 
for whom the book is written and 
“who wishes in briefest possible form 
a summary .. . of the actions of his 
Government during these crucial 
years,” need have no fear that the 
author’s admitted limitations wil: pre- 
vent his arriving at a balanced judg- 
ment. In an election year, when the 
American record in the Far East is a 
major campaign issue, this reviewer 
could recommend no more useful book 
to the intelligent voter anxious to get 
at facts untainted by emotion. 
Vincent S. KEARNEY 
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Edited by Bela Menczer 


A collection of representative pas- 
sages from the works of such nine 
teenth century thinkers as de Maistre, 
Chateaubriand, Balzac, Metternich 
and von Schlegel, bearing on the 
great political questions of Revolu- 
tion, Democracy, Authority and Lib- 
erty. The compiler describes the 
chief trends of Catholic thinking in 
this field and sets each author in 
relation to his period and to con- 
temporary authors, Catholic and non- 
Catholic. Of particular interest is the 
accuracy with which many of these 
writers prophesied the totalitarian 
menace which, a century later, has 
become a central feature of the 
European scene. $3.75 
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%* WHY THE CHIMES RANG * 


A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth McFadden 
has been played over 10,000 times, and called 
“the Christmas standby.” 


Theme: a boy gives his heart with his good 
deed. 
Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. 


Scene: simple interior backed by a vision scene 
of a church chancel. Costumes: medieval. 
Music: beautiful and adapted to the play. 

Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of 
the New York TIMES, says: 

“For Christmas observances nothing sur- 
passes the simple miracle play with its fervor 
and dignity and its almost superstitious faith. 
"Why the Chimes Rang’ by Miss McFadden 
puts all the cathartic beauties of this type of 
drama within the range of amateur organiza- 


tions.’ 
Price 40 cents Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Novelist to philosopher? 





EAST OF EDEN 


By John Steinbeck. Viking. 602p. 
$4.50 





What makes this huge novel so 
strangely readable I just don’t know. 
I suppose it is a sort of carry-over 
from Steinbeck’s personal drive and 
dynamism, for East of Eden is cer- 
tainly open to about all the charges 
in the critical calendar. It is a mish- 
mash of sensitive appreciation of 
nature, admiration for the pioneering 
spirit, biographies of the author’s own 
family, sincere but often phony phil- 
osophizing, melodrama, crudity and 
tenderness. 

Where Steinbeck’s family is bid 
farewell and fictitious characters are 
greeted is hard to say, but at any 
rate the main pilot concerns the two 
sons of Cyrus Trask, Adam and 
Charles, and the two sons of Adam 
Trask, Aron and Caleb. The two sets 
of A’s and C’s are obviously intended 
to symbolize Cain and Abel and to 
epitomize in their lives the primordial 
struggle between good and evil, which 
Steinbeck (speaking through a Chi- 
nese character named Lee) purports 
to see prefigured in the Biblical ac- 
count. A subplot, so to call it, is pro- 
vided by the fortunes of the Hamilton 
family who are relatives of Steinbeck. 

It’s impossible to attempt a sum- 
mary of the book’s action in a short 
review. Suffice it to say that all too 
much space is given to the “monster” 
mother of Aron and Caleb, who is one 
of the most infamous women of all 
literature and whose activities as mis- 
tress of a bordello after she has re- 
pudiated her twin sons and shot their 
father are related with a fullness out 
of all proportion to her place in the 
family chronicle. In addition to having 
created an unbelievable character, 
Steinbeck has trouble fitting her into 
his newly-adopted moralizing tone. 

What is vastly more important than 
the plot is precisely that sermonizing 
tone. It is an artistic blemish, to be 
sure, for the reader is bafled trying 
to keep Steinbeck the novelist apart 
from Steinbeck the propagandist, the 
panegyrist, the preacher, the prophet. 
But the very blemish marks a total 
change in Steinbeck the philosopher. 
As Rev. John S. Kennedy has pointed 
out in Fifty Years of the American 
Novel, Steinbeck had never been able 
to see the value and the dignity of the 
individual; man had some sort of 
worth only as he was part of the col- 
lectivity, of “Manself.” 

Here Steinbeck has changed his 
tune, though he pipes a little uncer- 
tainly. Now we hear that “the free, 
exploring mind of the individual 
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human is the most valuable thing im 
the world.” We are told that “there 
is only one story in the world . . 


humans are caught... in a net of 
good and evil,” and so on. Steinbeck 
is still not quite clear just what this 
good and evi] are or how humans 
get caught in their net. A little stream- 
lined psychiatric jargon is introduced 
to explain that wrongdoing is a resuk 
of everyone’s somehow, sometime hav- 
ing been rejected—Cain was, and so 
are the two Cains of this story. Such 
rejection results in anger and a rage 
to justify oneself, and that results in 
a deed that brings guilt—and this, it 
is implied, is the history of the race. 

Steinbeck’s change is to be praised, 
but he still has a long philosophical 
and religious way to go before he 
comes to the fundamental truth that 
we are “caught in the net” not because 
we have been rejected, but because 
we did the rejecting, through Original 
Sin. I am not dragging in this concept 
of Original Sin; Steinbeck tries to 
wrestle with this concept in the philos- 
ophizing of his character, Lee. But 
it is a major, and perhaps a very 
promising change that Steinbeck 
should now say: “Our species is the 
only creative species, and it has only 
one creative instrument, the individual 
mind and spirit of man ... the group 
never invents anything.” 

East of Eden is not everybody's 
dish. Its frequent coarseness will re- 
pel many; its diffuseness will alienate 
others. But it is the work of a born 
storyteller who seems to be realizing 
at last just where the best stories must 
be found. Haroip C. Garpiner 


Two appraisals: past, future 


MIDCENTURY JOURNEY 








By William L. Shirer. Farrar, Straus 
& Young. 310p. $3.50 


This author of a best seller of a few 
years past, Berlin Diary, returned in 
the midcentury year to a part of the 
world with which he has long been 
familiar. On his 1950 journey, Shirer 
visited Vienna, Paris, Berlin and 
London. The present book is the re- 
sult of observations in those four 
European capitals. 

Shirer compares conditions as he 
found them in that midcentury year 
with situations as they existed during 
his previous European visits and as- 
signments. Here is a reporter who 
draws on the past to explain and in- 
terpret the present. This tract is a 
combination of observations, history 
and warnings. 

The author looks back to an earlier 
period when, seemingly, there were 
fewer tensions and less uneasiness. 
But he does not want to return to 
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those years. He sets forth the errors 
and shortsightedness that prevailed 
then. Reluctance to increase social 
justice and unwillingness to halt the 
bloody tide of aggression Shirer views 
as the conspicuous failures of prewar 
Furope. 

His observations and analyses led 
him to conclude that Vienna is an in- 
destructible city; that France is split 
by too many conflicts to pull itself 
from the state of decay; that Germans 
cannot be trusted and that Hitler’s 
former supporters slowly increase their 
authority; and that in England more 
people are better off than ever before 
because of the social and economic 
changes. 

About the United States, Shirer is 
uot so certain. The role of the United 
States in NATO and its leadership in 
the UN fight against aggression in 
Korea he considers as positive ac- 
complishments. He deplores, however, 
the lack of interest and information 
about world affairs, and he is even 
more grieved over the “meekness and 
conformity” that he describes as being 
widespread in the United States at 
midcentury. 

With the advantage of hindsight or 
history, Shirer can warn against re- 
peating social, economic and diplo- 
matic blunders. His most glaring 


weakness is the absence of any under- 
standing of the spiritual worth or des- 
tiny of the individuals and people he 
writes about. This lack of concern is in 
sharp contrast to the writings in this 
field by Barbara Ward, whom Shirer 
uses merely as a source of factual in- 
formation. Witi1am G. TYRRELL 





THE NEXT AMERICA 





By Lyman Bryson. Harper. 248p. 
$3.50 


Lyman Bryson, professor of educa- 
tion at Columbia University, offers his 
notion of democracy with specific ref- 
erence to the United States and its 
role among the nations of the world. 
In these pages democracy is not taken 
in the narrow sense of a particular 
form of government. Mr. Bryson con- 
siders democracy the master formula 
for approaching all human problems. 
The goal of democracy is to develop 
the spiritual powers of each and every 
individual. This is most effectively ac- 
complished when a maximum number 
of choices are permitted to individu- 
als. Hence, freedom of choice becomes 
the most essential characteristic of 
democracy and the chief means of 
spiritual betterment of the individual. 





A democracy of culture must be 
sought; not the select few but all the 
people must create as well as enjoy 
the arts. 

Mr. Bryson fears lest collectives— 
be they corporations, labor unions, 
political parties or churches—restrict 
the freedom of individuals. This regi- 
mentation is all the more easily ac- 
complished since many individuals 
prefer the security which collectives 
offer to the freedom which they en- 
danger. 

We Americans enjoy more freedom 
than the casual observer perceives and 
one of the results, in Mr. Bryson’s 
opinion, is the development of many 
apprentice leaders who may help 
create the better America and the 
peaceful world for which we are all 
hoping. 

One assumption that underlies these 
theories is a sort of naturalism, the 
supposition that “men respond in the 
long run best to best motives.” We 
might also fairly observe that Mr. 
Bryson proposes here an extreme sort 
of individualism. Collectives are not 
necessarily evils, as the author im- 
plies. The Church was established by 
Christ, and the family and state spring 
from nature as created by God. Al- 
though the individual has rights 
which must not be destroyed by any 
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A MODERN 
MARTYR 


By BISHOP JAMES A. WALSH, 
Co-Founder of Maryknoll. The 
heroic story of Blessed Theophane 
Venard, martyred by Indo-Chinese 
pagans in 1861—a message of great 


spiritual beauty and high achievement. 
$1.50 


ACCENT ON 
LAUGHTER 


By JOSEPH C. COSGROVE, 
M.M. The life-story of Father Law- 
rence Conley, Maryknoll missionary 
in Southern China, whose soul-warm- 
ing humor helped him to conquer 
almost insuperable obstacles. $1.50 





KATHERINE BURTON’S fascinating biography 
of an indomitable soul 


THE TABLE OF THE KING 


The first biography of Emmelie Tavernier Gamelin, Foundress of The Sisters 
of Charity of Providence—the devoted ministress to the poor and infirm, in 
whose life the doctrine of The Mystical Body of Christ became a living reality. 


A dramatic and moving chronicle of a dedicated, courageous soul. 


LISTEN, 


$3.00 


SISTER! 


Thoughts for Nuns 


By JOHN E. MOFFATT, S.J. Reflective conferences for Sisters by one of 
the best known retreat leaders in America. They seek to make easier the ascent 
of the Mount of Perfection by suggestions, comment and advice on every daily 


task and problem confronting the religious. 


$2.75 


At your bookstore 


McMULLEN BOOKS, Inc., 22 Park Place, New York 7 
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collective, he also has obligations in 
social justice to promote the welfare 
of the family, community, state and 
Church. 

Finally, this treatise is vitiated by 
an earthbound humanism. The author 
ignores the question of God’s exis- 
tence and man’s obligation to serve 
Him and seek His graces. The reader 
is led to believe that man is an end 
in himself and that bringing God into 
the picture merely confuses our 
thinking. 

It is encouraging to find a Columbia 
University professor who stoutly de- 
fends the dignity of the individual 
and the priority of spiritual fulfilment 
over material gain. It is disturbing to 
Jearn that the same professor has ab- 
sorbed some of the naturalistic hu- 
manism of his colleagues. A pro- 
founder reading of history would 
show that human nature, of itself, 
does not rise to such heights as he 
predicts for it in the next America. 

Epwarp W. O'Rourke 





ARROW IN THE BLUE 





By Arthur Koestler. Macmillan. 352p. 
$5. 


Arthur Koestler is the former Com- 
munist party worker, the prolific 
author whose most famous novel, 
Darkness at Noon, has achieved rank 
for him among the literary and par- 
ticularly the politico-literary moguls 
of our day. At the ripe age of 47 he 
has concluded that he is ready to 
give the world his autobiography. 
Since his life has been a full one, 
lived in the vortex of the political and 
intellectual whirlpool of our times, its 
recording will require more than one 
volume. This book is the first instal- 
ment. 

Koestler was born in 1905 in Buda- 
pest in the last years of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, of a Jewish family 
with well-established roots in Central 
Europe. We follow him from his com- 
fortable bourgeois childhood to Vi- 
enna, his engineering course at the 
University, his membership in the 
Jewish students’ corps, and _ the 
awakening of his interest in Zionism. 
The development of this interest cul- 
minated in his cutting off all his as- 
sociations and at the age of 21 joining 
the Zionist communal farm in Pales- 
tine to work as an agricultural laborer. 
Failure at this was followed by a de- 
jecting period as a beggar and hawker 
of soft drinks in Jerusalem and Haifa 
with starvation his too-frequent lot. 

But inexplicably he was cast for a 
successful career as a writer for the 
great publishing house of Ullstein, 
and from the depths he was not long 
in rising to the eminence of science 


editor for that firm. In this capacity 
he was the only press representative 
aboard the Graf Zeppelin on its sen- 
sational flight to the North Pole. 
Having proved that he could taste of 
the grapes of success, he character- 
istically put them aside, burned all 
his bridges and at the age of 26 be- 
came a member of the Communist 
party in Germany. 

He tells us the motivation to write 
of one’s life arises from two sources: 
the “Chronicler’s Urge” to pass down 
the record of his participation in the 
events of his time and the “Ecce 
Homo” desire to reveal the innermost 
workings of his personality. His book 
follows this pattern, with the empha- 
sis on the “Ecce Homo” urge ex- 
pressed rather heavily in the termi- 
nology of the psychoanalyst’s couch. 
How relieving it is when he becomes 
the chronicler and with great artistry 
portrays what he did and in what sur- 
roundings he pursued his erratic 
course. 

One cannot help recalling Whit- 
taker Chambers when reading in this 
book of Koestler’s lonely wandering 
into the welcoming arms of the party. 
The failure to reach emotional matur- 
ity in both cases is more than a co- 
incidental factor. Koestler is appar- 
ently unaware of its significance, at 
least thus far in his story. Perhaps 
subsequent instalments will change 
this and, more important, furnish 
some glimmering of a faith to fill the 
void left by Freud and Moscow, in 
his poor, proud soul. 

Joun J. Ryan, Jr. 





EDITH STEIN 





By Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C. 
Sheed & Ward. 238p. $3.25 


No sooner had I opened this little 
book than I found myself again in 
postwar Germany where research for 
my own study on Edith Stein had led 
me. I spent some time with her spir- 
itual sisters, the Carmelites of Cologne. 

It was in their midst that Edith 
Stein spent five happy years that bore 
great fruit, years the nuns remem- 
bered with affection and with proper 
pride, for a cruel death in a Nazi 
concentration camp had taken their 
sister to glory. 

What Sister Teresia Renata in- 
tended to write was not a piece of 
literary excellence nor a definitive bi- 
ography nor yet an evaluation of 
Edith Stein as a thinker (she was 
one of the leading philosophers of 
modern times), as the model Catholic 
woman of our day, in whom are 
wedded intellect and prayer, concern 
for man with concern for God. What 
she sought to offer us was a humble 
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Translated by Edward P. Arbez, SS., 
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BUSES FOR SALE. New and used. Good 
selection to choose from. If there is some 
particular bus you choose to purchase, 
let us know and we shall endeavor to 
procure one for you. Alger C. Schiffman 
& Son, 75-85 West Dedham Street, Boston, 
Mass. CUnningham 6-1419., Established in 
1928. 
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homage, a motherly and sisterly trib- 
ute, and this she has done admirably. 
She has redrawn Edith Stein’s life 
from the first step to the last, and 
given us the portrait of a woman at 
once gentle and firm, so singlehearted 
that she was outstanding in every- 
thing she undertook, with a selfless- 
ness that endeared her to many. 

In reading her biography, one is 
tempted for a moment to lament the 
early end of a life rich in fact and 
in promise. But soon one realizes that 
her death was victory and crown. Her 
torturers had wanted to destroy, to 
obliterate her. But is it too much to 
say that it was she, and others like 
her, who obliterated them? 

Jewish and Catholic, philosopher 
and contemplative, lover of life and 
of death, a soul woman-tender, man- 
strong, a witness to love and no less 
to truth, Edith Stein speaks to our age 
of seeming irreconcilables, of false 
opposites. 

Joun M. O&sTERREICHER 





KAREN 


By Marie Killilea. Prentice-Hall. 314p. 
$2.95 





Mother-love and a genuine interest in 
her fellow-creatures impelled Marie 
Killilea to write this engrossing story 
of her young daughter. Karen is a 
cerebral-palsied child whose life is as 
normal as it can possibly be, because 
of the untiring efforts of her devoted 
parents. After years of fruitless search 
during which time they never lost 
hope, and above all, never abandoned 
their faith in God, Marie and Jimmy 
Killilea finally found a doctor who 
could help Karen. 

But it was the parents themselves 
who really provided the most ef- 
ficacious therapy. They did exhaustive 
and painstaking jobs of exercising 
their child; they provided every med- 
ical care; they nurtured her mind and 
spirit as well as her body. They gave 
of themselves; they were unsparing in 
their devotion to their afflicted daugh- 
ter while rearing two other children 
of their own and a foster child. All 
the while they battled financial stress 
and carried on a stupendous campaign 
to better the situation of the cerebral- 
palsied everywhere. 

The horrible experiences they had 
with people who were ignorant of 
this particular disease; the hopeless 
answers from doctors who felt that 
children thus afflicted were beyond 
help; the desire to pass their own 
fruitful findings to others; their will- 
ingness to share and to assist persons 
suffering from the disease and to 
hearten their families—all these led 
to speeches, letters, phone calls, cam- 
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paigns and endless extra work for 
Marie Killilea and her husband. Their 
efforts, as well as those of many other 
interested groups elsewhere, have 
seen fruition in a growing national 
group, the United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociation. And personally their crown- 
ing success comes in the well-rounded 
and unspoiled Karen’s own words 
which provide a fitting ending to this 
tremendous success story: “I can walk. 
I can talk. I can read. I can write. 
Mom, Pop, I can do anything!” 

The never-a-dull-moment existence 
of these two courageous Catholic par- 
ents should be a good example to 
people who think they have troubles! 

CATHERINE D. GausE 





Witutiam G. Tyrre.v is with 
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History in the N. Y. State 
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Rev. Joun M. OEsTERREICHER, 
a convert from Judaism, is 
the author of The Walls Are 
Crumbling. 

Rev. Epwarp W. O’RourkE is 
Director of Rural Life and 
Displaced Persons Resettle- 
ment for the Peoria Diocese. 








THE WORD 











“Take courage, son; thy sins are for- 
given thee” (Matt. 9:1-8; 18th Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 


Rich veins of spiritual gold lie close 
to the surface in the well-known gos- 
pel story about our Lord’s cure of the 
paralytic. You will learn faith by re 
fiecting upon that of the paralytic, 
selfless generosity from the four 
friends who carried the helpless man 
to Christ’s feet. You will grow in grate- 
ful love for the tender Heart which 
had mercy on the stricken sufferer. 
You will realize more deeply, “truly 
this is the Son of God,” as you con- 
template Christ reading the unspoken 
thoughts of the scribes and curing the 
sick man by a word. 

But though these truths be inspir- 
ing, many will cherish most the words: 
“Take courage, son; thy sins are for- 
given thee.” Somehow, in this one 
verse of the passage our Lord seems 
to be looking beyond the wasted body 
on the pallet before Him, out over the 
heads of the scowling scribes and the 
murmuring multitude until His eyes 
rest upon troubled hearts in the twea- 
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tieth century. The bodies of Christ’s 
hearers at Capharnaum have ages ago 
crumbled into dust; the pleading 
voices of the invalid’s friends, the 
scornful lips of the scribes, the tongues 
of the acclaiming crowd are centuries 
silent. But there are still discouraged 
hearts to which Christ’s words, “Take 
courage, son,” bring life and vigor. 

How aptly, after all, does a para- 
lytic symbolize the half-hearted fol- 
lower of Christ! Picture to yourself 
the man described by St. Matthew. 
He had, we may suppose, once been 
strong and vigorous. Through some 
weakness of his constitution, palsy de- 
veloped. Gradually his strength was 
sapped, his sinews grew flabby and 
tremulous, his limbs debilitated. The 
muscles, once quick to perform and 
strong to endure, no longer responded 
to his will. Tasks which he could once 
do easily became difficult, then ex- 
hausting, at length impossible. The 
time came when he hobbled painfully 
about with a staff, when he could only 
lie, helpless and shaking, upon a pal- 
let and watch the slow and idle hours 
go by. So life is reduced to pain, 
dependence and wistful memory. 

Compare that picture with the soul 
once fervent, now grown sluggish. 
Mass and Holy Communion used to 
be frequent and ardent; now Sunday 
is enough, and the last Mass is early 
enough and the last pew is close 
enough to the altar. Confession is a 
bother, to be postponed until “later.” 
The rosary beads, once in daily use, 
have been transferred from the coat 
pocket to the dresser, from the dresser 
to a bottom drawer somewhere. The 
eyes which used to see Christ in the 
poor and unfortunate now discern but 
a beggar. The inward vision of our 
Lady, which could of yore temper 
harsh, impatient words, is waxing dim. 
The thought of the crucified Saviour 
is no longer enough to blunt a tempta- 
tion. And this spiritual weakening, 
this gradually increasing helplessness 
—what is it but a sort of paralysis of 
the spiritual powers? 

The man of Capharnaum, when the 
palsy had crippled his tortured body, 
had himself brought to Christ. The 
words of the Saviour restored firmness 
and power to his limbs. That same 
Christ waits today in the tabernacle 
and in the confessional. His words will 
again bring spiritual renewal: “Take 
courage, son; thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” Understood and forgiven are 
the indifference, the distracting in- 
terest in temporal things, the neglect 
of protfered graces, the sins. 

It is tragic to remain a spiritual 
paralytic when the source of strength 
is so near at hand: tragic to lie, dis- 
heartened and inert, when Christ 
wants you to “take courage, son” and 
start again. Paut A. REED, S.J. 











THEATHE 











MR. PICKWICK, presented at the 
Plymouth by The Playwrights’ Com- 
pany, is a mixture of period piece, 
morality play, caricature of manners 
and mild social-protest drama. Under 
each aspect the production is an ac- 
tor’s dream-play, with a dozen fat 








roles for competent performers, and 
almost as many scenes when different 
actors come front and center and dom- 
inate the stage. A roguish comedy 
that immediately captivates an audi- 
ence, it sends spectators into spasms 
of progressively louder laughter, with- 
out a sour aftertaste of moral misgiv- 
ing. 

Stanley Young, the author, says the 
comedy was freely drawn from in- 
cidents in The Pickwick Papers, by 
Charles Dickens. Dickens, like Jobn 
Bunyan, had the knack of creating 
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Like peas in a pod! 


Maybe you’ve heard comments like: “Last shipment, our 
candles smoked.” . . . or “Some burn faster than others,” 


etc. The person you heard was not an Emkay customer. 


Emkay guarantees its candle quality. So to measure up, every 


candle must pass inspection at every step in Emkay’s 


A Division of 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
New Orleans 
Les Angeles San Francisco 


PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN BY APPOINTMENT 


modern production process. Everything from wick to wax 
must be exactly right all the time. That’s why your Emkay 
Candles are so uniform in quality ... why each candle burns 


so long, so evenly, so cleanly— 


As perfect a symbol as a candle can be. 
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superficially one-dimensional charac- 
ters which were somehow persuasively 
human, their dominant trait failing to 
cancel out the contradictions and com- 
pensatory attributes of normal human 
personality. In converting parts of the 
Pickwick story from a sprawling nar- 
rative into a comedy that is both tight 
and puckish, Mr. Young has retained 
the color and flavor of the characters 
as the novelist created them. John 
Burrel directed the production, ac- 
complishing a remarkable job in tim- 
ing and emphasis, and Kathleen 
Ankers designed the settings, which 
I hardly remember because I was too 
busy enjoying the story and _ per- 
formance, 

If Mr. Pickwick is skilfully written, 
it is just as expertly performed. George 
Howe, in the title role, is as grandiose 
as Dickens meant Pickwick to be, the 
sempiternal blend of ass and idealist 
who assumes that all is well with the 
world since life is all right with him. 
He lives on a legacy that provides 
lodgings and the conventional three 
meals a day, with enough left for such 
gentlemanly diversion as drinking 
brandy and conversing with his 
friends. 

Without his volition, Mr. Pickwick 
manages to get himself involved in a 
love affair with a prissy spinster and 
a breach-of-promise suit with his land- 
lady. The latter complication gives 


Jacques Aubuchon, an attorney for 
the reluctant plaintiff, an opportunity 
for a bravura performance in the court- 
room scene, which resembles Gilbert 
and Sullivan without music. Clive 
Revil sparkles as Sam Weller, Mr. 
Pickwick’s gentleman’s gentleman, 
and Louis Hector is droll as Sam’s 
father. Nigel Green is appropriately 
seedy and raffish as Mr. Jingle, a gent 
with an alert eye for a fast shilling. 
Nydia Westman, Jean Cooke and Do- 
lores Pigott are properly diffident as 
the Wardle females, especially Miss 
Westman as the spinster aunt. Estelle 
Winwood is a radiant Mrs. Hunter, 
the lady poet and dilettante sponsor of 
the arts. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THE MAGIC BOX is an elaborate 
“prestige” film, representing the co- 
operative efforts of every branch of 
the British movie industry and made 
as a contribution to the 1951 Festival 
of Britain. While the picture does not 
entirely avoid the top-heaviness which 
unfortunately seems inevitable in this 
sort of high-minded, patriotic en- 








HISTORY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


by Dr. Paul Heinisch 


MM the only full length scholarly treatment of Old Testament 
history now available in English 


MM an indispensable aid for reading and understanding the story 


of pre-Christian revelation 


WB offers answers that satisfy the demands of reason and faith to 
the grave problems in Old Testament books, e.g., seeming 
contradictions with science in the Genesis story, dates and 
ages of the patriarchs, unfulfilled prophecies, evolution of 
religion through Babylonian cultural impact, false prophets 
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companying explanation show relation between the Old and 


New Covenants 


@B magnificently printed, illustrations of types in color 


MM translated by Rev. William Heidt, O.S.B, S.T.D., M.A,, pro- 
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Seminary 
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deavor, it proves to be a very good 
show in its own specialized way. 

In subject matter it is a biography 
of William Friese-Greene, the English 
photographer who in 1889 patented 
the first practicable motion-picture 
camera, but whose precise role in the 
development of motion pictures as we 
know them today is a topic still cap- 
able of precipitating a lively debate 
among movie people. Perhaps with 
this incipient controversy in mind, the 
picture is quite vague about the de- 
tails of Friese-Greene’s inventions and 
the use to which they were subse- 
quently put. 

Even aside from the necessity for 
treading cautiously, the inventor’s life 
was one that defied easy screen adap- 
tation. A_ single-minded, egocentric 
genius, he went through a few periods 
of great success interspersed with 
many more of abject failure. It was 
an unhappy life for him and a sore 
trial to his two very different but re- 
markably patient wives. 

Working under difficulties, scenar- 
ist Eric Ambler and director John 
Boulting have succeeded in imparting 
both vigor and a sense of unity to the 
fragmentary material. The cast— 
Robert Donat as Friese-Greene, Maria 
Schell as his frail, enthusiastic first 
wife, Margaret Johnson as his long- 
suffering partner in  failure—does 
equally well, and the Technicolor pro- 
duction is stunning. 

As an extra attraction, the support- 
ing cast is composed almost entirely 
of distinguished British actors making 
guest appearances. These altruistic 
gestures culminate when the bewil- 
dered and not very bright constable 
on the beat who becomes the first 
audience for the successful projection 
of motion pictures turns out to be 
Lawrence Olivier. While this oppor- 
tunity to play the parlor game “Find 
the hidden stars” occasionally dis- 
tracts from the film’s main purpose, 
it does give the picture a certain 
uniquene.s as family entertainment. 

(Mayer-Kingsley) 


THE SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO 
all but buries Hemingway’s relentless 
short story under several layers of ex- 
pert but hollow Hollywood “schmaltz.” 
It begins quite properly with its em- 
bittered, self-reproachful author-hero 
dying of gangrene on an African safari. 
Aside from looking incongruously 
young and healthy to be the middle- 
aged product of a misspent life, Greg- 
ory Peck makes a good, sardonic 
Hemingway hero. But the past he is 
ruing, as made up out of whole cloth 
by scenarist Casey Robinson, smells 
strongly of soapsuds where carbolic 
acid is called for. 

It includes an idyllic affair with a 
member of the “lost generation” (Ava 
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Maryland 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


in the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cuitural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radie. Beautiful building, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 


Catalog. Early registration advised. 
Box 72 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 





Massachusetts 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding School for High Scheel Boys 
Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medica! Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Deon 








Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Fer the Higher Education of Catholle Wemee 


Holds wemberrtiip in the North Centra) Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
ean Universities Registered for teachers Licensed 
by New York Bourd of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
@f Arts Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
ip Nursing A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in conneviion with the college. Picturesquely tocated 
@D the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Berveo 6) ine “Zephyr,” “Hiawatha,”’ the ‘*400.” 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 
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New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


—o—- 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Yeacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts, 
Unusually beautiful location, Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORE 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOGWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 7ist Street, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts. C ce Ed jon, Narsing, 

Teacher Training. Approved by the Associa- 

tien eof American Universities. Campus 

bordering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station. 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 




















New York 


Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, WN. Y. 
Country School fer Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ae- 
credited by the Middle States Assoctation. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Muste, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, tneluding 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A, Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State-aceredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
eharacter, development and health, Small elasses, 
Home-like personal supervision Fireproof builé- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. tllustrated eataleg. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Ohio 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohie 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Ps 





Conducted by the Brothers of tvuly Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by 

city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere, 138-acre campus, educs- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programa 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, €.S.C. 





Pennsylvania 


Immaculata 
College 


IMMACULATA, PENNA, 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 


B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Science, Music, Business, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. Al) sports. 


Catalog and viewhook on request 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
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Gardner), a not-so-idyllic encounter 
with a man-eating countess (Hilde- 
garde Neff) and finally marriage to 
the inadequately characterized lady 
of wealth (Susan Hayward) who is 
now keeping vigil at his bedside. As 
these reminiscences emerge in flash- 
back, the Technicolor scene shuttles 
glamorously between the African bush 
and a variety of other favorite Hem- 
ingway locales—the Paris Left Bank, 
the Madrid bullring, the French Riv- 
iera, the Spanish Civil War. 

So canny is Henry King’s direction 
and so skilfully wrought are the pho- 
tography, musical score, etc., that the 
film has a pleasantly mesmerizing ef- 
fect as it unreels. Only later does its 
emptiness and falsity become appar- 
ent. The hero has a dear, old uncle 
(Leo G. Carroll) who serves inter- 
mittently as a voice of conscience, and 
he himself expresses an occasional re- 
gret—that he squandered his talent 
writing successful trash, and that he 
did not recognize Miss Gardner as 
the real love of his life until too late. 
In over-all impact, however, the pic- 
ture is more a glamorization of sophis- 
tication, worldly success and polite 
sin, complete with a tacked-on happy 
ending, than a portrait of a penitent 
looking for his soul. 

(20th Century-Fox) 
Morra WALSH 
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IN THE MANNER OF A FASHION- 
show producer raising the curtain on 
his newest dress designs, human so- 
ciety unveiled to the public gaze its 
latest faux-pas styles. . . . From the 
display, seven days in length, emerged 
a sort of “Faux-Pas Week.” .. . On 
view was the basic faux pas in a wide 
assortment of late 1952 styles, designs 
and models. . . . The muddlehead 
style was exemplified. . . . In Man- 
chester, Eng., a girl snake-charmer 
dashed into a burning building to 
search for her pet python. . . . On 
display was the Simple-Simon model. 
.. . In Scotland, a pickpocket tried 
to pursue his profession on a pleasure 
steamer chartered by 1,000 Scotch 
policemen. .. . The crack-brained de- 
sign was presented. .. . In Paris, the 
manager of an athletic club, forgetting 
that all the water had been drained 
out of the swimming pool, took a run 
and a jump and dived in. .. . As the 
days passed by, one by one, it be- 
came more and more obvious that 
human society had achieved a be- 
wildering variety in the realm of the 
faux pas... . A modern development 


of the screwball style was in the ex- 
hibit. . . . In Boise, Idaho, a man on 
the sidewalk stopped a woman pedes- 
trian, hit her over the head with a 
rock, then exclaimed: “Oh, so sorry. 
Wrong person” and, betraying great 
embarrassment, hurried off... . New 
forms of the howler design were 
evolved. ... In Preston, Conn., guests 
arriving for a party were amazed to 
see their hostess wearing a mask. She 
had a cold, feared they would catch 
it. 


In addition to the styles, designs and 
mocels, the exhibit also featured vari- 
ations and mutations of the faux pas. 
. . . On view were divers types of 
miscalculations. . . . In Providence, a 
Dutch lecturer, whose topic was: 
“Wake Up, America!” was sentenced 
to sleep in jail for fifteen nights. His 
checks had been bouncing. . . . Here 
and there, the long-range type of mis- 
calculation was glimpsed. . . . In 
Chicago, twenty-four years ago, a 
barber planted a fig-tree in his base- 
ment. After a time, the tree came up 
into his shop through a hole he cut 
in the floor. Continuing its upward 
movement, the tree, last week, was 
threatening to push the roof off the 
barber’s home. . . . Faux-pas mutations 
met the eye. .. . In Corinth, Miss., a 
housewife’s children ruined her vege- 
table garden by using cement instead 
of fertilizer. . . . Displays from the 
world of finance were on view. .. . 
In Charlottesville, Va., a banker’s as- 
sociation announced as lecture topics 
for its seminar: “Opportunities in 
Banking” and “Embezzlements and 
Defalcations.” 


There is the harmless faux pas, and 
the other kind—the kind that involves 
grave vin. ... The latter is the root 


cause of all the world’s woes. . . . The 
story of the faux pas goes back to the 
beginning of human society. . . . The 


first man on earth spawned the mal- 
ignant faux pas known as Original 
Sin, and by this act set off a deadly 
chain-reaction in both the spiritual and 
physical spheres. . This chain- 
reaction is still exploding all over the 
earth. . . . There is, however, a kindly 
light amid the surrounding gloom. ... 
The Church established by Jesus 
Christ is endowed with the means 
whereby men can counteract the spir- 
itual effects of the Original Faux Pas. 
. .. Sad to say, many men ignore these 
means, and thus human society is still 
bringing forth the malignant faux pas. 

. One of the pleasant surprises 
awaiting human beings who attain 
Heaven will be the complete absence 
of the faux pas. .. . In Heaven, there 
is never a “Faux-Pas Week.” ... In 
Hell, it is always “Faux-Pas Week.” 

Joun A. TOoMEY 
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TRAVEL AND STUDY 
IN EUROPE 


Special student program at the 
University of Vienna. Second se- 
mester from Feb. to July 15, 1953. 
Room, board, tuition, tours and 
boat trip to Europe for $685.00. 
Price also covers trips through 
Italy, North Africa, France and, 
other countries. No foreign lan- 
guage necessary. Live in Vienna. 


For more information please write: 
Clarence E. Giese 
Institute of European Studies 
7325 South Maryland Ave. 
Chicago 19, illinois 














joy a n 
fi pacar 
in 

LA ehe DE 
The brilliant foliage, the clear 
sunlight, the long cool nights, 
combine to make Fall a most en- 
joyable season to tour the scenic 
highways and picturesque ro- 
mantic towns and villages of 
historic Québec. Here you will 
be welcomed with true French- 
Canadian hospitality in comfort- 
able modern inns and hotels. 
For maps and booklets, write to: 
Provincial Publicity Bereau, Par 
Gament buildings, Québec City, 


Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Mlustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. AMR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, lil. 
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finest quality 


CHALICES 
AND CIBORIA 


Send for book No. AIC 
117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1., ENGLAND 














Colleges 
District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Cathelic Institution for the Higher 
Edacetion of Women 


Confucted by The Sisters of Notre Dame és Kemar 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 





New York 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. In E., B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business. social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. A 
fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


For further information address The Registrar 
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Reading for pre-schoolers 
Eprror: Virginia Rohr Rowland in her 
article “Put God into your child’s life” 
(Am. 9/20) comments on the difficulty 
of obtaining suitable visual aids for 
the religious education of the pre- 
school-age child. 

Through advertisements or edito- 
rials in the Catholic press, I have 
located several books of interest to 
my two-year-old. We sent to the 
Catechetical Guild Educational So- 
ciety, 147 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
for Let’s Pray—First Prayers for Little 
Catholics after its recommendation in 
America. Sister Julie Bedier of the 
Maryknoll sisters has written many 
delightfully illustrated books for young 
children. My Book about God and 
Jesus Comes to Everybody (Mac- 
millan) can interest the pre-schooler. 

I'd Like You to Meet My Family 
by Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (Queen’s 
Work, 3115 S. Grand Ave., St. Louis 
18, Mo.) is one of his many brightly 
colored books for the very young. 

Children’s Corporal Works of Mercy 
and Children’s Spiritual Works of 
Mercy are two of the eye-catching 
picture books obtainable from the 
Apostolate of the Press Society of St. 
Paul, 2187 Victory Blvd., Staten 
Island, N. Y. The cost of most of 
these books is 25¢. 

I’m sure that the proprietors of 
the Catholic book stores would be 
happy to assist the interested parents 
to obtain proper “reading” matter for 
children of the pre-school-age level. 

(Mrs.) Irene Kinc Canpio 

Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Epitor: It was extremely stimulating 
as well as provocative to find that 
some of my cherished conclusions, ar- 
rived at during my years as a chil- 
dren’s librarian, were reiterated either 
explicitly or implicitly in Mrs. Row- 
land’s “Put God into your child’s life.” 
Here in New York the “quarter” books 
are displayed for sale in every pos- 
sible outlet. The children do like them; 
the parents like the price if not always 
the quality of the illustrations and the 
text. Please do not misunderstand. 
Many of these cheap books contain 
excellent material; their illustrations 
may have been drawn by outstanding 
artists. 

Yes, indeed, children enjoy the 
easy 25¢ picture books, but you should 
also see the impression made on them 
by the perennial best-sellers of the 
children’s library, such as Mike Mul- 
ligan and His Steam-Shovel, by Vir- 
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ginia Lee Burton (Houghton, Mifilin, 
1939) or Make Way for Ducklings, by 
Robert McCloskey (Viking, 1941). 
Countless copies of titles like these 
have been worn out and replaced in 
public libraries. 

With many other librarians I, too, 
have discovered that young children 
love books about God and religion. 
The Lord’s Prayer by I. and E. 
d’Aulaire (Macmillan) comes in a 
Catholic as well as a Protestant edi- 
tion. The illustrations are in rich 
color, though the modern settings may 
not appeal to everyone. Hear Our 
Prayer, by Sharon Stearns (Garden 
City) also comes in a Catholic edition; 
its illustrations are appealing and 
reverently childlike. 

ETHNA SHEEHAN 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


Critics of the clergy 

Eprror: I read with interest and bene- 
fit Barbara Wall’s “Letter from a 
French village” (Am. 9/13). It is a 
“case history,” so to speak, on the 
question “Is France pagan?” The last 
two paragraphs, beginning at “It is 
difficult to allocate the fault—the 
whole matter is too complex... ” are 
the author’s opinions, and, I think, 
faulty. It is easy for Catholics to say: 
“The churches should do this or that,” 
and “If only the clergy would do 
this . . . ” Such attitudes, to me, are 
hardly in accord with the respect and 
obedience we owe the teaching 
Church. L. C. CHAMBERLAIN 

Clayton, Mo. 


(Miss Wall, and others who voice sim- 
ilar criticism, are not finding fault 
with any teaching of the Church. 
Rather, they are asking whether cer- 
tain modes of external action are cal- 
culated to attract people to the 
Church. This is not a matter of doc- 
trine but of ordinary prudence, Eb.) 


Correction 
Eprror: My letter which you pub- 
lished in your September 20 issue 
gives only partially the address where 
the pamphlet The Truth About Cath- 
olics can be obtained. The full address 
is as follows: 

Catholic Literature Society 

2432 S. Longwood Ave. 

Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
I sincerely appreciate your publishing 
my letter, as the good this apostolate 
can do is beyond the imagination. 

Epwarp E. Forp 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men who 





service your account . . . the principals in 
charge of management and production . . . all 


direct their energies entirely to the business of 





making and selling ecclesiastical candles 





for every church use and purpose. 

It is a specialty with us, and since quality 

is the basic ingredient in every candle we 
make, you may rely on the Mack-Miller name 


for complete satisfaction at all times. 


A 
(du ~MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BOSTON - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 
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